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(Continued from page 29.) 


An Episcopalian minister—a man of consummate learning— 
observes, that “ when the simple fact of the existence of such a man as 
Jesus of Nazareth is questioned, it is usual to treat such a question 
with the utmost contempt... They can scarcely imagine,” he says, 
“that any but an idiot could moot a doubt on the subject. We might 
as well,” say they, “affect to deny the existence of Alexander 
or Napoleon Bonaparte.” It is true the existence or non-existence of 
Jesus is of vital importance to the believers in the divinity of bis 
mission ; but it must not be forgotten that it is of no importance what- 
ever to those who do not believe in that dogma. To them, the 
question is of no greater importance than that of the existence or non- 
existence of Minos, Numa Pompilius, or Lycurgus; but it is not of 
minor interest to them as a merely historical question. In the calm 
inquirer it is no sin to doubt, and to endeavor to clear up the doubt; 
to ascertain, whether there is or not any historical evidence of the 
existence of Jesus ; and if there be, to ascertain also to what degree 
of credit such evidence is entitled. 

We must remember that the existence of Jesus has not always 
been unquestioned. This isso far from being the fact, that there 
never was on earth another person, whose existence as a veal person- 
age was denied and disclaimed, as well asthe most important events 
connected with his existence, even when that was not denied, as 
soon as ever it was asserted. Such, however, was the case with 
respect to Jesus. In fact, the whole common character that runs 
through the whole body of “heretical ” evidence—and this can have not 
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less weight with the unbelieving inquirer than that which appears 
‘absolutely unassailable to the believer—is this: AU the “ hereti- 
cal” writers, almost from first to last, deny the ewistence of Jesus 
as a real person, but uniformly hold the whole story of his life 
and actions to be allegorical. “The greatest part of the Gnostics 
(taking that name asthe most general one for all the heretics of the 
first three centuries) denied that Christ was clothed with a real body 
or that he suffered really ; whilst, on the other hand, there is no his- 
torical evidence whatever, that might perhaps be entitled to the 
slighest credit, that such a person as the Jesus of Nazareth, whose life 
is professed to be described in the books of the New Testament, ever 
appeared at all. 

The learned have reckoned upward of ninety different heresies, 
within the first four centuries—that is, sects professing to be Chris- 
tians, but whose belief, as regards Jesus and many important events 
believed to have happened, and recorded as such in the writings of 
the Evangelists, differed from the belief of those who at present are 
called orthodox Christians. 

Several of these sects denied the humanity of Jesus, as will be 
shown below; others, his birth from a virgin as utterly impossible.* 
Within the immediate year of the alleged crucifixion of Jesus, or 
sooner than any other account of the matter could have been made 
known, it was publicly taught that, instead of having been miracul- 
ously born, he had descended on the banks of the Jordan in the form 
of perfect manhood. 

Cerdon and his followers, though believers in Christianity, -taught 
that, according to the sacred writings as understood by them, Jesus was 
not born of a virgin, had not appeared in the flesh nor descended 
from heaven ; that he had not a body, but was really a shadow, and 
seemed to suffer, but in reality did not suffer at all. 

Apelles (Anno 160), a former disciple of Marion, alluded to below 
(who denied that Christ had any bodily substance at all), seceded, 
and taught that Christ Aad a body, but not from the Virgin Mary, 
but from the four elements, which body, at his ascension, he restored 
to the elements, it being altogether aérial and ethereal. 





* The whole of the indecent story of the interview between the handsome young man 
who represented himself as the angel Gabriel, and the girl Mary, and its natural 
results, as told by Luke, is by the learned Dr. Evans indignantly rejected as spurious. 
Whence could Luke have obtained information on this ticklish affair, unless he had 
been one of the private friends of that young lady? The churches—all alike—assert 
that he obtained it from the Holy Ghost! Bah! 
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The crucifixion was denied even by some of the apostles themselves. 
In the gospel of the Apostle Barabbas (with whom Paul had such a 
serious controversy that they parted, and apparently were never recon- 
ciled), of which there is extant an Italian translation, written in 1470 
or 1480, it is explicitly asserted that “ Jesus Christ was not crucified, 
but that he wastaken up into the third heaven by the ministry of 
four angels—Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, and Uriel ; that he should 
not die till the very end of the world, and that it was Judas Iscariot 
who was crucified in his stead.” The Bassilidians asserted that it was 
Simon of Cyrene who suffered the crucifixion. 

His resurrection was denied by a long succession of Christian 
Heresiarchs and their numerous followers. The founders of these 
sects were amongst the most learned and best informed men of 
their times—Cerinthus, Cerdon, Marion, Manes, and very many 
others. 

Within the very lives of the apostles are counted upward of a 
dozen Heresiarchs, amongst whom was Nicolas, the founder of the 
sect of Nicolaitians, mentioned in Revelation ii. 15, and Cerinthus, 
against whom “ John” is asserted to have written his gospel. In fact, 
many parts of the writings of the apostles are of a controversial char- 
acter. “I preach Christ,” says Paul, “and him crucified.” And 
again, “ If Christ is not risen, then is our preaching vain.” 

“Little children, it. is the last time; and as ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now are there many antichrists, whereby 
we know that it is the last time.” (1 John ii. 18.) 

“Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is not of God ; and this is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it should come, and even now already is in the 
world.” (62d. iv. 3.) 

According to Dr. Lardner, this epistle was written not much above 
forty years after the date assigned for the death of Jesus. Even so 
early was his real existence denied: so early was the small body of 
Christians split into sects. 

“1 wrote unto the church, but Diothrephes, who loveth to have 
the pre-eminence among them, receiveth us not. Wherefore, if I 
come, I will remember his deeds which he doeth, prating against us 
with malicious words ; and not content therewith, neither does he 
himself receive the brethren, and forbiddeth them that would, and 
casteth them out of the community.” (3 John 9, 10.) 

“ For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming them- 
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selves into the apostles of Christ. And no marvel; for Satan himself 
is transformed into an angel of light.” (2 Cor. xi. 13, 14.) 

Even Paul accuses Peter* of artfully corrupting the “ gospel of 
Christ ” (Paul’s gospel or verbal message, as shown below). (Gal. 
ii. 14; Acts xv. 30; Philip. iii. 2; i. 15, ete.) He, “the meek 
Paul,” as he is styled by some of the defenders of his theological 
system; the “ Boanerges,” as he is styled by others—Paul calls 
the other apostles “false apostles, deceitful workers, dogs and liars, 
and accuses them of preaching Christ out of envy and strife. (Philip. 
i. 15.) 

“While the apostles were yet on earth; nay, while the blood of 
Christ was still recent on Mount Calvary, the body of Christ was 
assumed to be a mere phantom.” (Cotelerius’ Patres Apostolorum). 
Truly remarks Archbishop Wake, that if Christianity remained not 
uncorrupted so long, surely we may say, it came up and was cut 
down like a flower, und continued not even so long as the usual term 
of the life of man. 

“ Christianity !’’ But who could tell what it was, even when it came 
up? Who could tell whether it was a flower or a weed? And alas! 
what sort of a plant has it proved to be under Rome’s nursing and 
gardening! A deadly nightshade. 

Now, if the greater and best informed part of the world doubted or 
even denied the existence of Jesus within the first hundred years 
after hisasserted birth, have not the “ unregenerated ”” Heathen, Free- 
masons, Freethinkers, Jews, Mohammedansf—have not three-fourths 
of the population of the world, with all the sources of information at 
their command, much stronger grounds for doubting and even deny- 
ing his existence, now, after the lapse of nearly nineteen hundred 
years ¢ 

Bat we are told that, at the Council of Nice, three hundred and 
twenty-seven years after his birth, all opinions adverse to that now 
prevailing almost universally, were proven to be and to have been 
erroneous, and were condemned as such. We are referred for incon- 
trovertible proof of the existence of Jesus, the events of his life, the 
circumstances attending his birth, his teachings—we are referred for 
reliable information on all these points, to the gospels, or writings of 





* It is doubtful whether this is the same Peter who with curses and oaths denied 
that he was in Jesus’ company, and cut off one Malchus’ ears. 

+ Mohammedans admit the existence of Jesus, and believe’ him to have been a 
great propket, as well as Moses. 
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the four biographers, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, as being not 
only faithful historians, but persons who wrote their histories under 
the influence and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Into the degree of 
credit to which these writings are entitled, as historical records, we 
will inquire hereafter. For the present let us take them as we find 
them: and admitting that such a person as Jesus of Nazareth really 
did exist, inquire how he is represented in these histories or biogra- 
phies. 

From these writings, taken collectively, it appears that in the reigns 
of the Roman emperors Augustus and Tiberius* and in Judea, a Jew 
of the lower orders arose into notoriety among his countrymen, from 
the circumstance of leaving his ordinary avocation as a laboring 
mechanic, and traveling on foot from village to village, affecting to 
cure diseases; that he preached the doctrines described in the four 
gospels; that he gave himself out for some extraordinary personage, 
declaring himself to be “the son of man”t and by insinuation the 
Son of God; that he performed most astounding, in fact utterly incre- 
dible miracles; that he was accused of treason, imposture, and blas- 
phemy, was arrested, tried, and that he suffered a cruel death, and 
was buried. That he rose again from his grave on the third day after 
his burial; abode some time longer on earth, and finally ascended into 








* ‘<The year,” says Mosheim (Eccl. Hist. vol. 1, p. 53),‘‘in which Christ was born, 
has not hitherto been fixed with certainty, notwithstanding the deep and laborious 
researches of the learned.” 

+ DIN 42 (son of man), a common term employed by the Jews at all times and to 
this very day, to designate a human being, a ‘‘ man,” a ‘“ mortal,” homo, Mensch. 
DIN 32 (Ben Adam) means literally son of Adam, and also, Son of Earth! of dust. (See 
Gen. iii. 19.) Jesus is thus represented emphatically, though unconsciously, on the 
part of the Evangelists—not as a God, but as a man: ‘‘of the earth, earthly.” Had 
the authors of the gospels been Hebrews, or acquainted with the meaning and genius of 
Hebrew—the language of the country in which all the scenes recorded in the gospels 
are asserted to have been enacted, and in which all the characters were Jews —had these 
writers been Jews, wishing to represent Jesus as a God or the son of God, they would 
not have committed the blunder of introducing him as calling himself the Son of Adam, 
the Son of Earth! This blunder was committed by the person charged with the com- 
mission of working up the four gospels (probably Origen), so as to produce, as far as 
possible, some sort of agreement amongst them. If Jesus designates himself thus (the 
Son of Man—of earth) (which according to the Evangelists collectively he dues eighty 
times),* could he have intended it to mean ‘‘Son of God”? For he never appears to 
have assumed that character—though he speaks of God as his father, which is what 
wealldo, Take, for instance, the passage in Matthew viii. 20; it means simply this: 
Every creature under Heaven can find shelter, except the homeless and moneyless wan- 
derer—-man—a truth applied by Jesus, not to himself exclusively, but to every man 
situated as he was. 

* Ezekiel introduces the Deity as addressing him (Ezekiel) thus eighty-nine times. So David Ps, viii. 
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heaven! The name of this person appears to have been JosHua (a 
name of common occurrence among the Jews, but latinized into 
Jzsus). From the place of his nativity or of his more general abode, 
he is designated as Jesus or NazaReEtu. 

From the writings of the Evangelists it appears evident, that either 
they give the histories of two different persons of the same name, or 
that attempts were made to reconcile two different histories of the 
same individual, who appears in these writings under two different 
aspects, and which is the more probable hypothesis. 

The Jesus of John is an entirely different personage from the Jesus 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. This difference has been recognized 
and admitted by the most learned Christian critics. Bretschneider, 
Professor of Divinity and President of the University, has shown* 
that the former is wholly out of keeping and an entirely different sort 
of character from the latter, and that it is utterly impossible that both 
descriptions could be true ; that John’s Gospel contains no testimony 
of an independent historian or of a witness to the things therein re- 
lated, but is derived solely from some written or unwritten tradition ; 
and that its author was neither an inhabitant of Palestine nor a Jew. 

This, however, is not more than may be argued against the other 
evangelists, whose writings betray so great an ignorance of the geo- 
graphy, statistics, and even language of Judea, as the most illiterate 
inhabitants of that country could not by any possibility have fallen 
into. 

It is certain that Jesus appears in the twofold character of a man, 
and (by insinuation) as a God. 

By the first three Evangelists he is represented as a very ordinary 
person at best; by John (when as a man) as a much less than ordi- 
nary, as a very insignificant character, and that too at best. In all 
the four, as already observed, as a person of the lower class of the 
people, suspicious circumstances affecting whose birth, had isolated 
him, and compelled him to associate with persons in his own station 
in life. I say an ordinary person, irrespective of his teachings and 
miracles, of which more hereafter. 

He does not appear to have been married, and hence he is repre- 





*“*Probabilia de evangelii et epistolarum Joannis apostoli indote, etc.” Leipzig, 
1820. The following are the learned author’s words. ‘Si forte accidisset ut Johannis 
Evangelium per octodecim secula priora prorsus ignotum jacuisset et nostris domum 
temporibus, in medium productum esset omnes haud dubies uno ore confiterentur 
Jesum a Johanne descriptum longe alium esse ac illium Matthzi, Marci, et Luce nec 
utzamque descriptionem simul veram esse posse.” 
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sented as an unmarried man to the end of his life. This is consistent 
enough, seeing that the circumstances attending his birth would 
have prevented him from obtaining the hand of a Jewish woman in 
marriage, in obedience to a law of Moses, in the case provided. 
Conscious of his own undeserved social position, he appears to have 
keenly felt the wrong he was doomed to suffer, for the fault or weak- 
ness of another ; and that this had naturally enough soured his tem- 
per and rendered him morose, and though kind-hearted, had rendered 
him misanthropic—not an unusual case. Hence (if true) his con- 
stantly inveighing and railing against persons above him in the social 
scale. Hence even the marked contempt with which he is repre- 
sented as having treated his own mother.* 

Jesus, if he existed, appears to have been a well-meaning man; to 
have had some patriotism ; to have dreamt perhaps of becoming a 
social, a moral, perhaps even a political, and to a certain extent a 
religious reformer, though not for a moment ceasing to be an Israel- 
ite,t or a follower and observer of the Mosaic laws, with the duties 
and ordinances of which he is represented as having complied to the | 
very last hour of his life. He may have been such a man, but he was 
certainly neither more nor less intelligent or wise—neither more 
nor less free from the weaknesses and failings of human nature than 
the generality of men. As such he is painted in the gospels. 

His biography by the writer under the name of “ John” does him 
great injustice. It places him in the highly disadvantageous light of 
a person insane enough to indirectly and by insinuation pass himself 
off as the son of God, a demi-god—as God himself! Words are laid 
in his mouth which no man with a sane mind could have spoken, for 
the truth of which he never could have expected to obtain credence, 
had he been foolish enough to utter them, and which no man with a 
sense of justice, and desirous to clear his memory from the oblequy 
unjustly attached to it, can believe him ever to have uttered. 

Be it remembered that we have no writing of him—from Jesus, 
“the miraculously born,” “the Messiah promised by the Prophets 





* Woman, what have I to do with thee? (John ii. 4.) It was not wisein “John” to 
introduce this anecdote, but it is fully in keeping with the wisdom, common sense, and 
sublime style of the ignorant, illiterate monk who wrote this history of Jesus under the 
name of “ John,” two centuries after the death of the subject of his biography. In 
keeping with this anecdote is the silly conversation between Jesus and the woman of 
* Samaria, the miracles at the wedding, that of the loaves and fishes, etc. 

+The ‘‘ reformed” Jews of the present day are, and perhaps not unaptly, designated as 
followers of the Jewish religion of Jesus. 
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and expected by the Jews,” “the great and last teacher,” “ the har. 
binger of a new and final divine revelation,” “the savior of mankind, ” 
“the son of God,” “ God himself in the flesh.” From Jesus, mankind 
had the right to expect a written testament; yct of all persons of 
note that have appeared on the world’s stage, whether moralists, 
teachers, philosophers, or legislators, Jesus is perhaps the only one 
who has not left a line behind.* For whatever we know, or for what 
is asserted to be known about him, we are referred to his four 
biographers, and for whatever these have written about him, they 
are to be held responsible, and not Jesus. Ot the sayings and 
doings of Jesus we will speak hereafter. 

His death, resurrection, and ascension are related by the same his- 
torians. Every one is familiar with the circumstances attending these 
events. There are, however, circumstances related by other histori- 
ans, believers in both, which are with equal prudence omitted by 
the compilers of the writings under the names of the Evangelists, as 
overdoing the thing, as too large a dose of evidence—in fact as (to 
use a legal phrase) proving too much, the relation of which will not 
be out of place here. 

“ Not long atter Christ’s ascension into Heaven,” says the great 
Mosheim in his Ecclesiastical History, “several histories of his life 
and doctrines, full of pious frands and fabulous wonders, were com- 
posed by persons whose intentions perhaps were not bad, but whose 
writings discovered the greatest superstition and ignorance.” (Vol. 
1, p. 109.) 

The intentions were, however, plain enough to make a God ofa 
man, though they may or may not have believed it themselves, and 
fabulous wonders—such as conceptions, resurrections, ascensions, 
restoring dead men to life, ete., in order to prove that what were 
frauds were truths, what were forgeries were writings dictated by the 
Holy Ghost. The following may serve as specimens. 

In addition to the story of the Evangelists, that at the crucifixion 
of Jesus, darkness covered the earth, the curtain in the temple was 
rent in twain, and the graves were opened and the dead stepped out 
of them and promenaded through Jerusalem (probably ladies and 
gentlemen arm in arm), one “inspired” writer informs us that at the 


* There were at one time several writings in circulation, asserted to be from pen of 
Jesus, and then held as sacred as the four gospels are held at present. Among these 
were two letters, one to Abgarus, and another which he was said to have dropped from 
heaven. All such. writings have wisely and prudently been condemned by the 
‘Church ” as spurious. 
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the third hour of the night, the sun shone in all his glory, and the 
Heavens became enlightened seven times more than onany other day ; 
and, moreover, that an instantaneous chasm took place, and the earth 
opened and swallowed up all the unbelieving Jews, their temple and 
synagogues ; all vanished away, and the next morning there was not 
so much as one of them Icft in all Jerusalem, and the Roman soldiers 
who had kept the sepulchre ran stark staring mad! This statement 
is confirmed and strengthened by another. ‘When Christ had put 
off his body, which he carried about in a little part of himself, after he 
suffered himself to be seen, and that it should be known of what size 
he was, all the elements of the world, terrified at the strangeness of 
what had happened, were put out of order, the earth shook and trem- 
bled, the sea was completely poured out from the lowest bottom, the 
whole atmosphere was rolled up into dalls of darkness, the fiery orb 
of the sun itself caught cold and shivered.* 

Why should details so admirable, so interesting, have been omitted 
or rejected by the compilers of the gospels? They are certainly neither 
more striking nor more startling than those admitted, nor less credible. 

“They who receive the book called the Acts or Journeys of the 
Apostles Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul,” says the learned 


and pious Jeremiah Jones, “ must believe that Christ was not really, 

but only appeared as a man; and was seen by the disciples in various 

forms; sometimes as a young man, sometimes as an old one, some- 

times as a child, sometimes great, sometimes small, sometimes so tall 

that his head would reach the clouds; that he was not crucified him- 

self, but another in his stead.” (Jones on the Canon, Vol. 1, p. 12.) 
(To be continued.) 


TWOFOLD ILLUSTRATION. 


Sir Fiercner Norton was noted for his want of courtesy. When 
pleading before Lord Mansfield on some question of manorial right, 
he chanced unfortunately to say :— My Lord, I can illustrate the 
point in an instance in my own person: I myself have two little man- 
ors.” The judge immediately iabeiypone with one of his blandish 
smiles, “ We all know it, Sir Fletcher.” 


*Exutus at corpore, quod in ‘exigua sui circumferebat parte, ‘postquam videri se 
passus est cujus esset, aut magnitudinis sciri, novitate rerum exterrita mundi sunt 
elementa turbata,” etc. 
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BY CHARLOTTE MONTEFIORE. 


‘You have had a week of toil, hard toil, shut up in close rooms; 
your hands have ached from plying the needle or holding the heavy 
tool so long ; your eyes are dim and strained from poring over your 
work from early morning till late at night; and a sense of weariness 
has stolen over you, from continual application and the imprisonment 
of a whole week. But now comes the Sabbath, the laborer’s blessed 
Sabbath, and the wearied hand, the wearied eye, and still more wea- 
ried mind, may take their rest. The calm peaceful Sabbath is come, 
to give you the repose and comfort that you so much require. — 

The evening has closed in, one by one the stars come glimmering 
out upon the dark sky, the busy sounds of busy day gradually cease 
till silence is around us, a silence that is so grateful after the harsh 
and perpetual noise of the stirring city. Husbands, fathers, bend 
their steps homeward, and wives and children have arranged their 
dwellings, put forth their best to-night, and dressed themselves in 
their nicest attire, to do honor to the Sabbath eve. How cheerful an 
evening it may be, if honest feelings, if kindly thoughts, if devotion 
to God and man, are but there! How beautiful a light rests upon 
the home where dwells the spirit of love! Palaces are dark without it 
and the poorest house is light when love shines upon its hearth. 

Have you books, have you a Bible to read to each other after sup- 
per? For a few appropriate words, a psalm, or a chapter of the Pen- 
tateuch or Prophets, is such a good welcome to the Sabbath, so suit- 
able a commencement for the hallowed evening. Group around your 
hearth ; little ones and gray-haired parents, strong men and blithe- 
some matrons, and open the sacred book that has been our friend and 
guide, and our father’s before us, and let us listen to the voice that 
spoke, three thousand years ago, the words that fall so soothingly 
upon our hearts to-night. 

It will tell yon—and amidst the world’s hardships and trials you 
may sometimes forget it—that the Creator of heaven and earth, the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe, is your God and Father, that He is 
with you in your dwellings, with you in the wide world, with you 
everywhere and evermore. It tells you that your struggles after 
good, that your patient endurance of evil and sorrow, that your hard 
life, serenely, bravely borne, is the purest worship that you can offer 
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up to the Divine Being. That ancient voice, that sounds so sweetly 
as it comes over the wide dark tract of the past to us—that voice will 
tell you that, however poor and lowly you may be in the eyes of the 
world, you are great and noble in God’s sight. It will tell you that 
the richest man, who dwells in a gorgeous palace, with the costliest 
gems around him, has nothing more precious or more glorious than 
you possess. God’s noblest gift has been given to all His children— 
a mind created in His own image, and destined to live eternally. It 
will tell you how God loves this immortal mind, and how it has to be 
trained and perfected for its final home ; how good and evil, how sor- 
row and joy, how poverty and wealth are alternately sent to purify 
and chasten, to discipline and strengthen our minds and hearts; to 
make them beautiful and pure, a fitting sanctuary for God’s spirit to 
abide in. You may have felt inclined during the week’s labor to 
complain of the hardness of your fate, of the ills you have to endure ; 
but they will be forgotten to-night or rather meekly accepted, as com- 
ing from a merciful Father, who keeps a faithful watch over his 
children. The solemn remembrance that you are a child of God; 
that you have a mind like unto His mind, that you are the creature of 
His love, will shed a light over your path, and it will seem dark and 
weary no more. You may have wished for a higher destiny, an easier 
life, more comforts, more wealth, and more distinction; but these 
vain yearnings will cease when you remember to-night that, when all 
these outward things shall have passed away—when all the luxuries 
and honors of earth shall have crumbled into dust—your mind and 
spirit will still be living eternally in an everlasting home, in the pres- 
ence of God for evermore. 

Mother, when you bend to-night in prayer over your infant’s cradle, 
the rosy sleeper will be more sacred than ever in your eyes. Your 
heart will be less anxious and troubled, indeed, for its worldly wel- 
fare ; but you will have higher and nobler hopes for the child of your 
love; you will be more content with the earthly lot God has appointed 
it; but you will strive more zealously to make that young mind pure, 
and good, and true, worthy of its God and Father. ; 

Young girl, the dictates 6f vanity, the whispers of pride, that per- 
haps have haunted you during the week, will be stilled to-night; only 
the solemn voice, calling upon you to be true to God and yourself, 
will be heard. 

Old man, who standest upon the very verge of this life, worn and 
weary with its long struggles, thy heart will feel young to-night, young 
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with the blessedthope of immortality. To thee this Sabbath will seem 
a type a promise of the eternal Sabbath that awaits those that love 
and serve their God, and thy slumbers will be calm and happy, even 
as the cradled child’s, who has known in its little life no care or grief, 
no labor, and no misery. Above you and above us all shineth God’s 
heaven, and above that and above us all is His mercy and His love 
that filleth all time and all space. Sleep, sleep, wearied ones of earth, 
He keeps a vigil over you, you are safe in His holy keeping. 

Now rises the Sabbath morn. The sun salutes the earth with its 
roseate beams, and penetrates into streets and alleys, into huge dark 
buildings, into old gray edifices, beneath arches and portals, giving to 
all things a look of cheerfulness and renovated life wherewith to 
welcome day. 

I wish you could see the morning break, not as it does here, over 
tall houses, and gables, and spires, through a dense atmosphere 
with which it seems to battle, but see it break over hill and dale, 
enveloping with its rays all things in a flood of light. I wish you 
could breathe the morning air, not through a narrow casement as it 
steals adown your courts and streets, but breathe it in the fine open 
country, as it comes like a gushing stream laden with the freshness 
of green fields, with the fragrance of flowers, with the scent of new- 
made hay, or, better still, as it comes from the snowy mountains or 
the joyous sea. I wish you could wander torth into lanes and mea- 
dows, under the shade of wood and copse, amidst early primroses and 
violets, and listen there to the joyous yet solemn matin hymn offered 
up by nature to nature’s God. 

I wish, but it is an idle wish, for we are shut up in close streets and 
dingy places, and no fields with their new-mowed grass, no seques- 
tered lanes with their hedges of wild roses and creepers, no fine old 
trees with mossy seat beneath their pendant branches, invite you 
forth to-day, or lead you by their gentle beauty to thought and prayer. 

It is one of the saddest features of our present position that our life 
is chiefly passed in the warfare and the confinement of great cities, 
and that spring and summer pass away, year after year, without our 
feeling their beauty or their gladness. Children of Israel, it was not 
always thus. When God delivered our fathers from bondage and 
misery, and elected us to be His chosen people, this was not the life 
prepared for us—this was not the destiny whose rainbow-colors 
arched over and illumined the wilderness. The vine-clad hills of 
Judea, its murmuring streams with bright pebbles shining beneath 
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their pellucid waters, waving palms and lofty cedars, flowers and fruits 
in luxurious profusion, birds with bright wings and silver sound, a 
cloudless sky and crystal atmosphere—these rise up in contrast to the 
Jewish quarters where our people dwell. And the Judean laborer’s 
life! The tiller of the ground, the dresser of-the vineyard, the har- 
vest reaper, the fisherman with his nets by the bright blue sea, the 
homestead on the hills or cot in the sheltered valley, with busy mat- 
rons at their home duties: these rise up before me, and by their side, 
grim and gaunt, stands another picture, the clothesman with his dusty 
bag, the street dealer with his heavy tray of portable goods, the 
pale sempstress in her back attic, hundreds and hundreds of poor, of 
old and young, pent up betwixt gray walls, longing for more air and 
more light. 

But even as we are, let us welcome our Sabbath, dismiss sadness 
and painful recollections, and welcome our day of leisure and repose, 
our day of peace and home enjoyment, of prayer and worship, of 
holy thought and holy feeling. 

Dealer, put by pour wares. Sempstress, place those heavy gar- 
ments on one side; and laborers give up your weary business, and 
welcome your Sabbath. Your minds may be free to-day, free to devote 
themselves to a moral and spiritual life, to the true, to the good, to 
the eternal. You are free to-day, free to be with your families, to 
teach your little ones to know and serve their God, to give pleasure 
to those around you, to think of better things than the weekly toil 
and drudgery: you are free to go to the house of prayer, and together 
with your brethren offer up praise and song to God. Welcome your 
Sabbaths—they are the noblest institutions that Time has handed down 
to us, and through us to the whole civilized world. The spirit of our 
Sabbath rests, in some measure, upon the Christian Sunday... . 
When you hear the church bell or village chime, and see throngs of 
people bending their way from palace and from cottage to the house 
of prayer, you may feel a happy pride, that to us our Christian brethren 
owe one of their greatest blessings. 

In times of persecution and sore trials, amidst danger and flight, in 
exile and in prison, our fathers consecrated God’s holy-day ; and now 
that we live in security and peace, let nothing induce us to violate the 
solemn ordinance that is enjoined so emphatically and lovingly 
throughout the Bible. “Thou shalt remember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy,” was a commandment proclaimed in the name of God 
to the whole house of Israel, and it was to be an everlasting cove- 
nant hetween the Almighty Father and his children. 
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Blessings many and great were attached to its observance; chas- 
tisements heavy and severe to its violation. God knew how necessary 
such a day is to man, and He appointed it to be a stronghold for their 
virtue, a repose from the world’s warfare, a season of retirement and 
calm, a sanctuary where no petty cares,-no troubles, no thought of 
labor, no worldly passion, or selfish ambition should intrude. If 
such a day was needed by the Israelites in their free and joyous land, 
amidst the smiles of a beautiful landscape and sunny sky, where they 
pursued, prince or soldier, chief or peasant, honored and pleasant 
vocations ; how much more do we, whose position is so sadly differ. 
ent, need its solace; and how much more must we, who are deprived 
of earthly blessings, require the spiritual’ good that the Sabbath con- 
fers? They, the happier ones, require the day to teach them how to 
use their prosperity wisely—teach them how to remain true to God, 
amidst honor and joy, amidst freedom and fortune. We require it 
to teach us to use adversity aright, to give us strength to endure, to 
battle, and to conquer ; to lead us, who have strayed so far away, back 
to God, to a true piety, to a pure religion, to holy thoughts and holy 
actions. 

We require the day to search our inmost hearts,and see their inner 
faults; not the sins only that our fellow-man observes, but those 
frailties that we and God can alone detect, from within the secrecy of 
their close shelter. 

We have to bring our virtues also to the light of Heaven, and see 
if they are real, or but the shadows, the semblance of virtues dressed 
up in artificial colors and array. We must read the record of the 
week as it stands registered in our minds (it is registered in God's 
book also), and see what progress toward good we have made, or 
what downward steps we have taken: we have all a rough track to 
pass; we have all a steep hill to climb; have we gained in the ascent, 
or have we lost what way we made the week before ? 

flow fares it with us, not with our worldly fortune, but with the 
treasures confided to us by the Almighty God, and of which we shall 
have to render a solemn account? Have we improved or increased 
them, or do they lie idle and waste in our possession? Take advan- 
tage of the pause the world makes around yon to-day, to ask your- 
selves these questions, and listen to the answer that the mind and 
heart alone can make. See how the moral ledger stands, what profit 
and what loss, what balance its pages mark. 

The day is not far distant, for any of us, when that ledger shall be 
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opened and read under the radiant light of Eternity, when all its 
secrets shall be disclosed, and judgment passed upon it. Wait not, 
wait not for that awful day, that eternal Sabbath, to cast up your 
account. Be it our weekly task, a holy Sabbath duty. It will lead 
us to God, lead us repentantly and humbly as a contrite child to its 
father, and as a father God will receive the confession and accept the 
repentance. All outward worship, all rites, all ceremonies will he 
useless, until we know ourselves, our passions and our weakness, our 
frailties and our sins, and are prepared to struggle with them, to root 
them from out our hearts, to sacrifice all things that shall stand 
betwixt us and our moral welfare, between us and God. 

Welcome your Sabbaths, they give you the leisure you need to 
attend to life’s noblest and truest duties. Fathers and mothers, 
welcome them; they give you the time you need to fulfil your 
duty to your children, to gether them round you in prayer and in 
companionship. Make the day joyful to them; be serene, be calm, 
speak words of cheerfulness and love to the young and joyous, speak 
holy words that shall dwell in their memories Jong after they are 
spoken: when they in their turn shall have grown into manhood and 
have little ones standing at their knees, they shall remember their 
early home Sabbaths; and they shall bless that father or that mother 
that cultivated their love for God, and gave them with that love the 
only true inheritance, the only incorruptible and eternal good. 

Welcome your Sabbath, all ye laborers ; welcomeit as a token from 
God that this toiling weary life is not our a/J, but that we are spiritual 
beings as well as creatures of clay, and that we have not only to care 
for the mortal frame, but for the soul—the immortal spirit. Through 
all your hard work, through all the city’s noise, through all the harsh 
cries around, through the rolling wheels, through the heavy steps, 
through the world’s anxieties, passions, and discordance, feel your 
spirituality, feel your affinity to the eternal God. Through your 
torn, soiled garments, through your miserable dwellings, through . 
your dark walls, through all your outward poverty, feel your spiritual 
greatness; feel that you are the noblest work of God’s creation. 

Welcome, welcome your Sabbaths, O my brethren,’ for they pro- 
claim to us these truths; they are to us a type, a hope, and a gure 
covenant. 





THE COST OF WAR. 


Tue following statement of the cost of our late civil war is taken 
from an essay furnished the Cobden Olub of England by Mr. David 
A. Wells: 

The whole coast cf the war to the Northern and Southern States 
from 1861 to 1866 is estimated as follows: Lives, 1,000,000; pro- 
perty by destruction, waste, etc., $9,000,000,000. The gross expen- 
ditures of the United States from June, 1861, to July, 1866, $5,792,- 
257,000. Of this the actual war expenses were about $5,342,237,- 
000. 

The expenses of States, counties, cities, and towns in the Northern 
States, not represented by funded debts, have been estimated at 
$500,000,000. The increase of State debts on the war account was 
$123,000,000. The increase of city, town, and county debts is esti- 
mated at $200,000,000. Total war expenses of the loyal States and 
the National Government, $6,165,237,000. 

The estimated direct expenditures of the Confederate States on 
account of the war Were $2 900,000,000. 

Aggregate estimated expenses of the war to the country North 
and South, $8,165,237,000. 

The total receipts from all sources during the second year of the 
war were less than $42,000,000. The expenditures were $60,000,- 
000 per month—at the rate of $700,000,000 a year. 

As another illustration we have the peculiar results to France 
of the late war with Germany, which is thus summed up by a 
clever statistician in Paris: 

War indemnity, 5,000,000,000 francs ; interest on the same for two 
years, 300,000,000 tranes ; the keep of the German troops, 273,637,- 
000 francs; requisition, 227,581,000 francs; value of objects taken 
without requisitions, 254,172,000 franes ; war contributions levied on 
Paris, 200,000,000 francs ; and so on till the account forms a total 
of 6,678,811,000 francs (£266,952,440). But this enormous sum is 
exclusive of pensions to the army, the damage done to material, 
and the expenses of reorganization, which swell the total to 13,000,- 
000,000 francs (£520,000,000). The average value of a day’s work 
in France is one franc and a quarter ; Wey thus it — take one 
million of men thirty years to work it out. 


BEIN¢ 
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BEING A SKETCH OF ITS RISE AND DEVELOPMENT FROM MOSES TO OUR DAYS. 
By Dr. A. Beniscu. 


(Continued from page 40.) 


Tue first principle taught by Mosaism was, I said, the self-existence 
and independence of a Supreme Being; consequently the existence 
of a personal God. 

It is evident that without this principle the existence of Judaism 
would be inconceivable. It is the foundation upon which the whole 
superstructure rests. Nevertheless, this existence is nowhere in the 
Pentateuch distinctly affirmed in the way in which some of the other 
attributes are. It is, of course, implied in every verse, but not dis- 
tinctly stated. It is proposed as a thing to which all agree, and 
about which there can be no doubt. The first passage in the Bible 
does not say “there is a God,” but “in the beginning God created 
heaven and earth.” The ten commandments—the most important 
portion of the Bible—does not commence with a declaration of the 
existence of the Deity, as might have been expected, but with the 
‘ announcement, “I am the Lord, thy God, who brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt.” We shall meet with similar instances further on, 
and they will be duly commented upon. 

Nevertheless, this defect, if defect it be, is fully compensated for 
by a distinct announcement which may be considered as equivalent to 
such a solemn declaration, and which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Hebrew Scripture. This declaration is contained in the name by 
which the Supreme Being announces himself in the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture, and by which he is usually called in it. This name is Jehovah, 
or as modern Biblical critics will have it, Jahveh. This name is 
derived from a verb meaning, to be, or to exist, and in the verbal 
form in which it occurs it takes to itself the additional meaning—the 
being whose existence is continuous. It is, therefore,expressive of pure 
existence, without beginning, and without end, without the admix- 
ture of any other idea which might in any other way qualify its signi- 
fication. Whenever, therefore, we meet with a passage in Scripture 
where God speaks of himself as Jehovah, it is tantamount to the 
announcement of His existence, and whether this name belongs exclu- 

Vor. V.—6 
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sively to Scripture, or is imported from another people or language, 
whether it is radically connected with the Latin Jovis* or the name 
of some other foreign deity is immaterial to our purpose. For us it 
suffices to know that by the Jews this name was believed to have 
been exclusively revealed to them, and to their minds, at least from 
the commencement of the second period, it fully conveyed the ideas 
which I have endeavored to adumbrate, and as such contributed its 
share toward the formation of Judaism such as we now find it. 

For the same reason we may entirely disregard the various opin- 
ions of theologians, as to whether Jehovah was not originally the name 
of a family, tribal, or national deity, who gradually, as the popular 
mind became enlarged, expanded his domain, shook off all purely 
material characteristics, assuming spiritually, intellectually, and 
morally, a higher and higher position, until he at last rose to that of 
the God of the universe. We might for argument’s sake concede all 
this, and even allow that this name did not convey to all Biblical per- 
sonages an equally exalted notion ; that at different periods and to dif: 
ferent persons the notion varied while the name remained; that, in this 
respect, we meet in the HebrewScripture with fluctuations ; that in the 
mouths of some this name shone forth with extraordinary effulgence, 
and was endowed with every perfection, while presenting itself in the 
speech of others as restricted and obscured as though under a cloud: and 
yet maintain with truth that the statement in question is not in the least 
affected thereby, since there can be no doubt that at the period referred 
to before, the name of Jehovah presented itself to the popular mind, 
vested with an awe, sublimity, and mysteriousness which could only 
have proceeded from the people’s full comprehension of the exalted 
conception with which this name impressed their imaginations. 

I have now to inquire whether there is any special institution in 
the Mosaic code designed by the Lawgiver to externize, if you will 
allow me to coin this expression, and to bring this conception to the 
general consciousness. Of these I discover two. One of them I do 
not hesitate to refer to this principle. But about the other 1 am not 
free from doubt. I allude to the golden plate which the high-priest 
had to wear on his forehead, and on which was written, ‘ Holiness 
to the Lord” (Exod. xxviii. 36). 





*See Gesenius’ Hebrew Lex., sub voce. 

+ So great was the awe with which this name inspired the people, that the high-priest 
alone was allowed to utter it, and this only once a year, on the Day of Atonement, 
when entering the Most Holy. On all other occasions a word meaning Lord was sub- 
stituted for it.—Mishna Yoma, xi., 2. 
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This inscription on an ornament worn by the highest representative 
of Jewish worship over a most prominent part of his body, the reputed 
seat of the highest and noblest mental faculties, was the public, con- 
stant, national confession of the independent, personal self-existence 
of the Being whose highest servant he was. By this I do not mean — 
to say that this inscription served no other purpose in addition. It 
did do so, as the context shows; and it may here be the place to 
observe that such is the case with a number of other Mosaic institu- 
tions which serve two or more purposes, and in addition subserve 
one, and even several others. 

The other institution, which may with great probability, yet not 
with absolute certainty, be referred to this principle, is the he-goat 
(Levit. xvi. 7-10), which on the great day of atonement, the acme of the 
Jewish religious system on which God promised on certain conditions 
to manifest His highest prerogative—that of pardoning sin—was to 
be chosen by lot cast with great solemnity. On one of the two lots 
was written “unto Johovah,” in contradistinction to that destined for 
Azazel, or for a “scapegoat” as rendered in the Anglican Version. 
The parallel between the two institutions is evident in both cases. 
The highest personage in the hierarchy acts the principal part, and 
in both cases the name Jehovah, and not some other name of the 
Deity, such as Hlohim or Shaddai, appears emphatically. My hesi- 
tation in referring this institution to the principle under discussion 
arises from the contrast in which Moses places in this passage Jehovah 
to Azazel, the meaning and significancy of this mysterious word not 
yet being satisfactorily elucidated. Sufficient, however, is known to 
the Biblical critic to induce him to reject the rendering—scapegoat. 

I now come to the consideration of the next principle—unity. This 
isa principle to which Judaism attaches the utmost importance. It 
takes unity in so strict a sense that there are theologians (see Mai- 
monides’ Moreh Nebuchim, part I., chapters 50 and 53) who will not 
admit of any enumeration of divine attributes ; God and his attributes 
being identical, since any division between them, even if only made 
for the sake of convenience in discussion, must be considered as bor- 
dering upon the province of Polytheism.* 





* This apprehension in the minds of these theologians probably owes its origin to 
what they witnessed in the daughter religion. In their opinion, the founders of this 
religion were misled by the manner in which some of the prophets in their poetical 
strains personified one of the divine attributes, and spoke of it as the Holy Spirit, or 
rather, as it is in Hebrew, the spirit of holiness. These founders, therefore, consid- 
ered it as a being distinct from the Deity, transforming it into the third person of the 
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Of the numerous passages in the Hebrew Scripture which bear on 
this principle, I content myself with quoting one which the Jew to 
this day regards as the sheet anchor of his religion, which he repeat- 
edly recites in his daily prayers, and which is the last sound striking 
his ears or escaping his lips on his death-bed, even as it forms part 
and parcel of the devotional exercises which his infantile tongue is 
taught to utter. This passage runs thus: “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God the Lord is one.” Important as this principle is, I can yet 
only trace one or two institutions, or rather symbols, which appear to 
me to have been designed to typify it. The establishment by direct 
divine sanction of only one sanctuary, and the strict prohibition of 
any other. 

In the wilderness the Israelites had only one tabernacle, and, when 
in their own land, only one temple. The denunciation by the Bib- 
lical writers ofthe high places, or any other place for the performance 
of religious rites, save the divinely appointed sanctuary, are well 
known. The sanctuary of God was to be one, even as God was one. 

I consider as another symbol of this unity the election of one single 
people—Israel—as the custodian of the divine code and its witness. 
This opinion, however, is not sv much derived from an explicit Bib- 
lical statement as it is inferential. It had no direct influence on the 
formation of actual Judaism. On the other hand, the consciousness 
of this people that it, alone among the nations of the earth, was 
intrusted by the Deity with a special mission of the utmost impor- 
tance to the human race, greatly contributed toward shaping the char- 
acter of this nation into what it is, and gave rise to features which 
powerfully influenced its fate, and thus, indirectly, also its religion. 

These features are a certain feeling of independence on the part of 
Israel in its bearing toward God, in consequence of which He, not 
rarely in the prayers offered up by Israel in the darkest hours of trouble, 
is reminded that His glory was bound up with its preservation, and 
that He could not allow it to succumb without at the same time mar- 
ring his own design ; extraordinary fortitude in the endurance of cal- 





‘Trinity. ‘‘The contest between the Attributists and Non-attributists,” said the late 
Emanuel Deutsch [Literary Remains, p. 193] ‘‘ was indeed one of the fiercest and bit- 
terest, and each camp boasted of brilliant champions.” But the latter carried the day, 
led by no meaner authorities than [bn Ezra, Iehuda Halevi, and Maimonides. The 
last of these goes the length of calling the views of his antagonists anti-Jewish. The 
subject is fully discussed in Dr. A. Schmiedl’s ‘‘ Studien uber Jidische Religions-Phi- 
losophie” [Vienna, 1869]. It may not be out of place to mention that this controversy 
had not its origin in Judaism, but in Mahometanism. The school of the Mutacilites, 
as early as the year 750 o.z., contended for the same principle. 
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amities, threatening it with national extinction, which arose from the 
profound conviction that the Most High, for His own sake, could not 
permit its entire destruction; and, lastly,a certain pride emanating 
from the considération of the eminence to which it had been raised 
by God’s special favor, and the contrast between the eublimity of its 
own theological notions and the meanness of those entertained even 
by the most advanced and most powerful populations surrounding it. 
This feeling was still more strengthened by the contrast between the 
purity of the code of morals enjoined on it, and the low ethical stand- 
ard followed by even the most enlightened nations. This feeling has 
found its most explicit utterance in Biblical passages and in prayers, 
such as “ Blessed art thou, Israel, who is like thee, a people saved by 
the Lord?” (Deut. xxxiii. 29), or, “ Thou art one, and thy name is 
one, and who is like thy people Israel, an only nation on earth” (2 
Sam. vii. 23). 

While the first of these features raised Israel in self-respect, and 
helped to bring on the result which was the object of its prayers, the 
latter was the fertile source of great and abiding misfortunes to it ; for 
it gave by this pride mortal offense to the other nations, which in 
number, wealth, civilization, art, and even science, were superior to 
Israel; and, being unable to appreciate the source of this pride, they 
considered Israel as haughty, presumptuous, vain, silly, and repulsive, 
and therefore made it feel the full weight of their hatred. The conduct 
of these nations when Israel was in trouble, as well as the writings of 
the ancients stil] extant, show, whenever they refer to Jews and Juda- 
ism, how little these were understood, and how great, widely-spread, 
and deeply-seated were prejudice and ill-feeling against the Jews.* 
The sad consequence was that when, in process of time, Christianity 
was carried from the east and south to the west and north, the Teu- 
tonic and Sclavonian tribes—which it can be shown were originally 
free from any feeling of enmity toward the Jews, had implanted in 
their hearts by the missionaries of the new faith, together with it, the 





* The following quotation from Tacitus |Historiar. lib. v. sect. 4] will show what 
the educated and enlightened Romans of the period thought of Judaism and the Jews: 
—*‘ Moses, that he might attach the nation forever to himself, introduced rites, new 
and in opposition to the rest of mankind ; all things we hold sacred are there profane, 
and what we deem abominable are with them permitted.” And again, ‘‘ They slaugh- 
ter the ram in sacrifice, as if in contempt of Ammon, and they also offer up an ox which 
the Egyptians worship under the name of Apis.” He further charges them with a hos- 
tile feeling toward the rest of mankind, and declares that ‘‘ those who adopt their prin- 
ciples and customs not only use circumcision, but are taught to despise their own gods, 
to renounce their country, and to hold in contempt brothers, children, and parents.” 
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seed of that hatred to the Jew which gradually ripened into the per- 
secutions, of which he has been the victim ever since the establish. 
ment of clerical dominion over the minds of the converts.* 

I now proceed to the consideration of the next ‘principle—God’s 
spirituality. It is trie, God nowhere announces himself as a pure 
spirit ; but that he considered himself as such is clear, for speaking of 
man’s wickedness which led to the deluge, he was referred to as say- 
ing, “ My spirit shall not strive in man forever” (Gen. iii. 3). Again, 
the history of the creation informs us that “ the spirit of God moved 
on the face of the water ” (Ibid. i. 2); and although the word ren- 
dered spirit may also mean air or wind, yet the verb connected with 
it shows that what the historian had in his mind was the other significa- 
tion, viz., spirit. Further, Moses is introduced as addressing the Deity, 
* God, the God of the spirits of all flesh ” (Numb. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16). 
This clearly shows that the Hebrew mind was capable of distinguish- 
ing between matter (here applied in a narrower sense to flesh) and 
spirit. There are also numerous other passages implying a conscious- 
ness of this distinction in the Hebrew mind.t 

But by this I do not mean to say that the line of distinction 
between the two was always in the Hebrew mind of old so clearly 
drawn as it is in modern times. It may be that the epithets and actions 
ascribed to the Deity in the Bible, which are now explained as fig- 
ures of speech and anthropomorphisms, were taken at different peri- 
ods by some who employed them in their primary materialistic sense. 
It is admissible that until the appearance of the writings of Maimon- 
ides in the 12th century, who emphatically and laboriously impressed 
upon the Jewish mind the vital distinction between the two (Moreh 
Nebuch. part I., chap. xxxi.), there were considerable fluctuations on 
the subject in the Jewish mind, and even a large amount of haziness ; 
since an eminent rabbi and critic, a contemporary of Maimonides,t 
censures the latter in strong language for the vehemence with which he 
condemned the view which allowed material epithets to be ascribed to 


— 





* It is noteworthy that we read of no persecution of the Jews among the Teutons 
and Slaves while they were Pagan. 

¢The several meanings of the word in question are fully discussed by Maimon- 
ides in his Moreh Nebuch. chap. 40, and by Spinoza in his Tract. Theolog. Polit., c. I. 

¢ The rabbi referred to is Rabbi Abraham Ben David of Montpellier, a distin- 
guished Talmudist, who (in his ‘‘ Animadversions upon the Mishnah Torah, Sepher 
Hamada,” c. I.) thinks that Maimonides was not justified in condemning in such strong 
language the material notions entertained (by some) of the Deity. The notions of the 
Kabbalists on creation are lucidly set forth by Munk, in his Palestine, p. 528. 
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the Deity ; while the cabalistical school, passing for orthodox, explains 
the act of creation to have consisted in a voluntary contraction of the 
Deity, thus leaving space for the universe and an emanation from His 
Being ultimately metamorphosed into our material world. But here 
again applies with great propriety what Isaid before when discussing the 
divine existence. This difference of view does not affect the question 
at all, since it is a fact that at the time when Judaism was being con 
solidated at the commencement of the second period, those who per- 
formed this task held notions on the spirituality of God as pure as 
those of the modern Rabbis. 

I cannot discover any positive institution referring to this principle ; 
but there is a negative one so solemnly, so emphatically, and so fre- 
quently enjoined, that the importance attached to it by the lawgiver 
becomes evident. The second commandment, which forbids the pro- 
duction of any image for the purpose of worship, especially if taken 
in connection with vv. 12 and 15 of Deut. ii., in which Israel is 
given to understand that no form or shape is to be ascribed to God, 
can only rest upon the assumption of the divine incorporeity. Indeed, 
the horror of idolatry which the whole of the Pentateuch, and the 
Scriptures in general, breathe, as well as the strict injunctions given 
for the destruction of all images representing deities, can only have 
their root in the apprehension Jest Israel be by their toleration accus- 
tomed to form a material conception of God, invest him with human 
passions, and then indulge in the gratification of them in the idea, 
that that cannot be displeasing to him of which He himself set the 
example. The discussion of the dimensions which this institution in 
process of time assumed, what special antagonism it created between 
Judaism and Christianity, and what influence it exercised upon the 
esthetical feelings of the former, would lead me too far away from 
the immediate subject before us. Suffice it that, while Jews have 
excelled as musicians, composers, actors, and painters, comparatively 
few of this race have devoted themselves to the plastic art ; and, of these 
few, hardly any have as yet attained a very high degree of eminence. 

I now come to the consideration of the next principle—God’s holi- 
ness. This is repeatedly proclaimed by the Deity in a direct manner. 
To several commandments enjoined in the Pentateuch is appended 
as a reason, “for I am holy ” (Lev. xi. 44, 45; xix. 2; xx. 26). 
This holiness must evidently be taken in a sense much wider than 
that to which this term now applies. Its scope clearly includes con- 
ditions, actions, and objects, which, according to our ethical view, donot 
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come within its range. In fact, some of these declared by the law- 
giver as clean or unclean, pure or impure, come within its province. 
Holiness, in this sense, not only includes the preference essential to the 
divine nature for ideas of a moral order, for everything calculated to 
raise, foster, and sustain ideas of this order, but also inherent displea- 
sure at everything capable of disturbing that mental harmony, that 
equanimity and placidity of temper necessary for the unclouded per- 
ception of what is moral, and the strength requisite for following the 
line of conduct to which it might point. If, therefore, man wishes to 
be holy because his Maker is holy, it is not enough for him strictly 
to obey the law of morality; but he must, in addition, shun every- 
thing the contact with which might create disgust, and thereby dis- 
turb the evenness of temper necessary to enjoy contemplation of the 
ideal perfection to be aimed at. He must, moreover, eschew every- 
thing that might weaken if not endanger bodily health so necessary 
for successfully striving after the ideal, and thereby, through the 
mysterious yet intimate connection between body and soul, taint and 
mar, and perhaps derange, also, that fine organization requisite for 
duly perceiving, appreciating, and carrying out what is morally good 
and right. Much of what comes under the so-called dietary laws and 
Levitical purity seems to me to belong to this province; for these 
injunctions are not rarely introduced or concluded with the phrase, 
“ Ye shall be holy ;” or the command to be holy is assigned as a rea- 
son for the injunction. 

I need not point out what wide scope this principle has, and how 
many institutions refer to it. The ethical laws naturally come pre- 
eminently within its province. 

The next divine attribute is infinite goodness. This principle is in 
a direct manner announced by God himself, in response to the wish 
of Moses to be favored with the sight of the divine glory. We read: 
‘And the Lord passed by before him and proclaimed ; the Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in good- 
ness and truth—keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin—and that will by no means clear the guilty— 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children and upon the 
children’s children unto the third and the fourth generation ” (Levit. 
xxxii. 6-9). There are several other passages in the Hebrew Scripture 
of a similar tenor; but it is remarkable that all of them describe 

‘God as full of mercy; yet none of them represent it as boundless. 
Its limit is reached where the province of justice begins. Upon this, 
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mercy does not encroach. The lawgiver never ceases to warn us 
against the fatal error, that divine goodness will ever be stretched so 
far as altogether to free the guilty from penalty, the just and unavoid- 
able consequence of sin. He may, under certain conditions, receive 
the repentant sinner again into favor; but it would be against the 
attribute of justice were sin to be effaced without previous expiation. 
Mercy only so far preponderates over justice in that the consequences 
of goodness are to extend infinitely wider than those of wickedness. 

If those of the former are to reach the thousandth generation, those 
of the latter are to stop at the fourth. Nor can this penalty be paid 
by another save the transgressor. The idea of a vicarious atonement 
was abhorrent to the mind of the Lawgiver.* There are numerous 
institutions which attach themselves directly to this principle. I will 
mention one by way of exemplification. ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn.” These institutions have received 
a very large elaboration during the second period, and the special 
application of the principle underlying them, so far as they affect the 
relations of man to dumb animals, has been carried to a great length 
under the name of “ Infliction of pain on living creatures.” The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has thus in the rules 
laid down for the purpose, been anticipated, thousands of years agv ; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that, while the Rabbis—-contemporaries 
of the authors of the New Testament—had so much to say in behalf of 
the brute creation, not an allusion to this subject is to be found in the 
writings referred to. Institutions of this kind, in conjunction with the 
preceding attribute, had a powerful influence in shaping Judaism and 
the Jewish character, notoriously averse to the shedding of blood, and 
cruelty in general. The Jews among themselves, with justice, char- 
acterize themselves as “the merciful children of merciful men.” 

The next principle is God’s supreme justice. It is true He nowhere 
declares that he is supremely just, even as He makes the announce- 
ment that He is gracious or holy ; but it is clearly inferred from the 
repeated injunctions to practice justice, and from the special laws laid 
down for this purpose. Indeed, so essential a divine attribute is it 
considered by the lawgiver, that the judge, in his capacity as a repre- 
sentative of the Deity, is called God, and, in Deut. xxxii. 4, we read 
“ He is the rock, His work is perfect, for all his ways are judgment ; 





“Compare Exod. xxxii. 33, and Deut. xxiv. 16. In both these passages it is dis- 
tinctly declared that guilt cannot be transferred, and that its consequences must be 
borne by the sinner, and no one else. 
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a God of truth, and without iniquity; just and right is he.” To this 
principle may be referred all laws laid down for the government of 
the commonwealth, and regulating the relations between man and 
man. So momentous was the practice of justice considered by the 
lawgiver, that when we compare the degree of importance attached 
to the several virtues which form the basis of the Jewish polity, and 
shape the relation of man to man, we are driven to the conclusion 
that justice or righteousness, as the Anglican version calls it, outweigh- 
ed every other. It is enjoined, “righteousness, righteousness shalt 
thou pursue” (Deut. xvi. 20). The repetition of the noun, as well 
as the deliberate selection of the verb “ pursue,” clearly show how 
high the Lawgiver placed this virtue above every other; a similar 
phraseology never being employed when any other virtue is enjoined. 
The manner in which divine mercy controls and balances divine jus- 
tice, and vice versa, is, of course,a mystery. But there are numerous 
texts to show that the doctrine of predestination neither offers a solu- 
tion of this problem nor is supported by any dictum in the Hebrew 
Scripture. The correctness of the rendering in Exod. xxxiii. 19, 
“and I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and I will show 
mercy to whom I will show mercy,” so often quoted in justification of 
this doctrine, is more than doubtful. It may be translated, “ And I 
shall be gracious, to whom I shall be gracious, and I shall show mercy, 
to whom [ shall show mercy,” which removes all arbitrariness from 
God’s conduct toward man. 

Here we discover another feature distinguishing between Judaism 
and Christianity. While both religions agree in ascribing to the 
Deity the two attributes referred to, the elder religion subordinates 
mercy to justice, while the younger seems to lay more stress upon 
the former. Christian charity is constantly appealed to by the pro- 
fessors of the daughter religion ; but we never hear of Christian justice ; 
while on the other hand, the Jew, in order to point out the importance 
of charity, calls it by the name of Justice. When he is recommended 
by a co-religionist to gtve alms, he is addressed with the words, 
“ give justice ;” and this is quite in conformity and in the spirit of the 
two religious systems, for the Gospels cannot find language strong 
enough to enjoin charity on itsfollowers, even at the very cost of justice. 
Everybody will recollect the sermon on the Mount. No special 
importance is attached in the New Testament to the practice of jus- 
tice, while, as has been shown, the Hebrew Scripture lays the great- 
est stress upon the exercise of this virtue. 
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The institutions betokening this principle are very numerous. I 
confine myself to the mention of one, “ Ye shall have one ordinance, 
both for the stranger and for him that was born in the land” (Levit. 
xxiv. 22; Numb. ix. 14). 

As the other divine attributes, whether distinctly mentioned in the 
Hebrew Scripture or inferentially arrived at, have, with the exception 
of one, not been betokened by any special institution, there is no 
occasion to comment upon them. The exception to which I refer is - 
the divine creative energy manifested in the universe called by Him 
into existence. His divine energy is clearly described in the first 
chapter of Genesis. 

The same book also mentions the most important institution estab- 
lished in commemoration of this fact, and reiterated in the ten com- 
mandments, which is the Sabbath. To this institution Judaism 
attaches extraordinary importance, its disregard being viewed in the 
light of unbelief in the creation as the direct work of the Deity ; for 
whether it was produced by six distinct successive exertions of the 
divine creative energy, as narrated in Genesis, or after the fiat had 
gone forth, was the gradual result of the law of development and 
evolution—in either case the work must be ascribed direct to the 
divine agency, and must have been accomplished long anterior to his- 
torical times. The completion of the divine conception was therefore 
’ worth commemorating, and the commemoration to be celebrated by 
its chief work, natural lord and master of the creation—man. Juda- 
ism therefore cannot but regret that the Apostle Paul should have 
ranked the Sabbath among the beggarly elements which he deemed 
himself justified in abolishing. Nor can its resuscitation in a subse- 
quent age in the shape of the Lord’s day diminish this regret, since 
neither in form nor in substance can it be considered an equivalent for 
the Sabbath of the Decalogue. The abolition of the Sabbath, and its 
subsequent re-enactment for another day, has placed an abyss between 
the two religions, and I cannot see how it can be bridged over, since 
any concession in this respect on the part of the Jew would be tanta- 
mount to the renunciation of a principle which would shake the very 
foundation of his religion. 

At the same time it is but right to mention that in the time of 
Paul, and by the Rabbis to this, day, the Sabbath was considered as 
one of the institutions never intended to be binding upon the Gen- 
tiles. The Apostle therefore, as a Pharisee of the Pharisees, may 
have been of opinion that by abolishing the Sabbath—at least so far 
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as Gentile converts are concerned—he did not transgress the Deca- 
logue. i 

I have now completed the picture which Judaism presents of its con- 
ception of the Deity, and come to the consideration of the several 
relations established by Him. 


(To be continued.) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Natvre has inclined us to love men.—Cicero. 

False modesty is the most decent of all falsehoods.— Chamfort. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight.— Pope. 

Heaven will be inherited by every man who has heaven in his 
soul. “The kingdom of God is within you.”—Beecher. 

Three things too much and three too little are pernicious to man: to 
speak much and know little; to spend much and have little ; to pre- 
sume much and be worth little.— Cervantes. 

Greatness stands upon a precipice, and if prosperity carries a man 
never so little beyond his poise, it overbears and dashes him to pieces. 
— Seneca. 

You who are ashamed of your poverty, and blush for your calling, 
are a snob; as are you who boast of your pedigree, or are proud of 
your wealth.— Thackeray. 

Alas, for human nature that the wounds of vanity should smart and 
bleed so much longer than the wounds of affection !— Macaulay. 

God, we are told. looked upon the world after he had created it, 
and pronounced it good; but ascetic pietists, in their wisdom, cast 
their eyes over it, and substantially pronounce it a dead failure, a 
miserable production, a poor concern.—Bovee. 

A little neglect may breed great mischief; for want of a nail the 
shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse was lost ; and for want of 
a horse the rider was lost ; being overtaken and slain by an enemy, 
all for want of care about a horse-shoe nail.—Fraxklin. 





THE JEWISH EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREW PRO. 
PHEOCIES APPLIED BY THE CHRISTIANS 
TO THEIR MESSIAH. 


By Isaac Orosio. 
(Continued from page 44.) 
CHAPTER II. 


Curistians believe that the redemption, so often promised te the 
children of Israel, is contained in the 53d chapter of Isaiah, and was 
fulfilled by the death and passion of their Saviour ; so that no one can, 
without willful blindness, doubt this truth, as the sin of Adam exists no 
longer, and all his posterity are delivered from its effects. 

The better to discover the mistake of this doctrine, I will allow for 
amoment that the redemption by this fulfillment is purely spiritual ; 
let us see if we cannot discover by the sacred volume, whether it will be 
spiritual or temporal ; or if the children of Israel have not some foun- 
dation to expect and rejoice in both at the same time. So it certainly 
will be; for the one is never promised without the other. The 
spiritual redemption consists in the sanctification of Israel: the tem- 
poral, in felicity, grandeur, and above all, our re-establishment in the 

inheritance of our fathers.* Abundance, riches, and delights are the 
fruit of the latter; the circumcision of the heart the effect of the for- 
mer. All the evils endured by this unfortunate people, with an 
unshrinking firmness, during the progress of a long captivity, are 
softened by their unwavering trust in the mercy of their God, and in 
the solemn and irrevocable nature of His promises. This hope bade 
him face with unalterable courage all the perils to which he was 
exposed ; the persecutions because he would not desert the paths his 
ancestors had trodden ; the cruel ignominy attached to him in that 
very land wherein his fathers had once enjoyed a perfect liberty and 

, allits attendant blessings. 

The extraordinary fact—that so many proofs of Israel’s adoration 
of, and unalterable love for, this ineffable Being have not yet con- 
vinved the Christian of his error in believing that we deem the spirit- 
ual and temporal redemption as one and thesame thing—would not have 





* Our author gives the orthodox exposition of the Messianic prophecies. Reformers 
reject the idea of a temporal restoration.— Hd. New Hra. 
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gained so much ascendancy without the secret permission of the Lord. 
For some wise purpose, he permits them to persuade the ignorant, 
that the children of Israel believe their redemption will consist in 
earthly and perishable advantages, even in sensual pleasures. This 
is a great error. Thus speaks the Lord in Deuteronomy, “ If any of 
thine be driven out into the uttermost parts of heaven, thence will the 
Lord thy God gather thee, and thence will he fetch thee; and the 
Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which thy fathers possessed, 
and thou shalt possess it, and he will do thee good, and multiply thee 
above thy fathers. And the Lord thy God will circumcise thy heart, 
and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart and with all thy soul.”* 

The two redemptions are so clearly manifested in these blessed 
words, they cannot be mistaken. The circumcising the hearts desig- 
nates the spiritual, as the possessing of wealth and the increase of 
population denote the temporal. This love and veneration, which the 
Lord demands from Israel, are to bid him enjoy the blessings in this 
world, and assure him of glory and beatitude in the next. The cer- 
tainty of the two redemptions, so clearly demonstrated by Deuteron- 
omy, is in the like manner attested by all the prophets ; that we might 
engrave them in our minds, strengthen ourselves in the love and fear 
of God, and in the observance ofhis law. The prophets give but this 
doctrine to the people, ‘‘ And I will turn my hand upon you, and will 
purely purge away thy dross, and take away all thy tin: and I will 
restore thy judges as at the first, and thy counselors as at the begin- 
ning ; and afterwards thou shalt be called the City of Righteousness, 
the faithful city. Zion shall be redeemed with justice, and her 
converts with righteousness.” f 

The eleventh chapter announces this redemption in even more pre- 
cise terms : “ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea. And it shall come to pass in that day, the 
Lord shall put forth his hand again, the second time, to recover the 
remnant of his people, which shall be left from Assyria, and from 
Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, and from 
Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. And he 
shall set up a standard for the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts 
of Israel, and gather together the dispersed of Judah from the four 
corners of the earth.”’f 

The children of Israel, continues the same prophet, sing aloud the 





* Deut. xxx. 4-6. t Isaiah i.25-27, t Isa. xi. 9, 11, 12. 
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glory of their Saviour, return him thanks for having delivered them 
from the oppressions of the nations, and restored them to his love. “I 
will praise thee, O Lord, though thou wast angry with us, thine anger 
is turned away, and thoucomfortest me. Behold, God is my salvat:on, 
I will trust and not be afraid; for the Lord is my strength and my 
song, he has become my salvation.”* The 12th verse of the 27th 
chapter is not less convincing: “ In that day the Lord shall thresh 
out from the channel of the river unto the brook of Egypt, 
and ye shall be gathered one by one, O ye children of Israel. And 
in that day the great trumpet shall be blown, and they shall come 
which were ready to perish in the land of Assyria, and the outcasts 
of the land of Egypt; and they shall worship the Lord in the holy 
mount of Jerusalem.” Can the temporal redemption be more clearly 
shown than in the following ; which ought to be equally convincing 
with regard to the spiritual? “They shall adore the Lord in Mount 
Sinai, in the city of Jerusalem.”f “Fear not, for I am with thee; I 
will bring thy seed from the east, and gather them from the west; I 
will say to the north, Give up, and to the south, Keep not back: 
bring my sons from far, my daughters from the ends of the earth.”} 
“This people have I formed for myself; they shall show forth my 
praise. I, even I, am he, that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake, and will not remember thy sins.”§ When the Lord gathers 
us from among the nations, he will give us his holy spirit, “ he will 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground ; 
he will pour his spirit on thy seed, and blessings upon thine offspring,” 
which is the same promise his goodness made in Deuteronomy, “ I 
will cireumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed.” 

The whole prophecy of Isaiah foretells nothing more than the 
above quoted passages contain. The children of Israel are exhorted 
never to forget the consoling hope that God will gather them from 
among the nations, and re-establish them in their own land to the 
astonishment of the surrounding world: he will bestow on them thie 
blessings of his grace, that they may be preserved pure and without 
stain. The most determined spirit will be convinced of this by 
studying the 60th chapter of Isaiah ; and as there has not been one 
sect of the opposing faith who can prove the Israelites have ever 
enjoyed the felicity there promised, their hope must still exist; for 
the word of God cannot fail to be accomplished. He promises to his 





* Isa. xii. 1, 2. ¢ Ibid. xxvii. 13. t Ibid. xliii. 5, 6. § Ibid. 21, 25. 
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people every prosperity in this life, and blessedness supreme in the 
next. He assures them, the persecutions of the nations will be at an 
end forever ; that we shall have dominion over them ; that the gates of 
Zion, the holy city, shall be forever open; that we shall rejoice in 
abundance of silver and gold, instead of the lead and iron we had 
received before ; “our officers should be peace, and our exactors right- 
eousness.””* 

Nothing is more natural than that we should await the effect of 
these promises. The prophet Jeremiah also frequently writes of the 
redemption ; and though he appears to foretell the ruin of Jerusalem, 
it is but to dwell more forcibly on the consolation we shall one day 
receive: “ I will look on them with an eye of favor,” he says, allud- 
ing to the temporal redemption, “I will bring them again to this 
land; I will build them and not pull down; I will plant them and 
not pluck up.” And here again with equal force the spiritual: “1 
will give them a heart to know me, to know that I am the Lord: 
they shall be my people, and I will be their God, for they shall 
return to me with their whole heart.”t That which the same pro- 
phet repeats in the 30th chapter, is not less a striking illustration 
of this truth: ‘For lo, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
bring again the captivity of my people Israel and Judah, and 
I will cause them to return to the land which I gave to their 
fathers, and they shall possess it ;”{ “And I will break the yoke 
from off thy neck, and will burst thy bonds, and thou shalt no longer 
serve strangers; but he shall serve the Lord his God, and David 
their king, whom I will raise unto them. Therefcre, fear not thou, 
O my servant Jacob, neither be dismayed, O Israel; for, lo, I will 
save thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of their captivity, and 
Jacob shall return, and shall be in rest and quiet, and none shall 
make him afraid. For I am with thee, saith the Lord, to save thee: 
though I make a full end of the nations whither I have scattered 
thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee; but T will correct thee 
in measure, and will not leave thee altogether unpunished. There- 
fore, all that devoured thee shall be devoured; and all thine adver- 
saries, every one of them, shall go into captivity, and they that spoil 
thee shall be for a spoil, and they that prey upon thee will I give for 
a prey. I will bring again the captivity of Jacob’s tents, and have 
mercy on his dwelling places; and the city shall be builded on her 
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own heap, and her palaces shall remain after the manner thereof. I 
will multiply them, and they shall not be few; I will cause them to 
be respected, and they shall not be debased; you shall be my people, 
and I will be your God.”* 

The 31st chapter contains the continuation of this consoling and 
beautiful prophecy; “ At the same time,” saith the Lord, “I will be 
God of all the families of Israel, and he shall be my people: again I 
will build thee, and thou shalt be built: O Virgin of Israel! for thus 
saith the Lord, Sing with gladness, O Jacob, and shout among the 
chief of the nations: publish ye, praise ye, and say, O Lord, save thy 
people, the remnant of Israel: behold, I will bring them from the 
north country : [ will bring them from the extremities of the earth, the 
blind, and the lame, the woman with child, and her that travaileth: 
a great company shall return thither. They shall come weeping for 
joy, and I will lead them in mercy. I will cause them to walk by the 
rivers of water on even ground, so that they shall not slumber, for 
I am a father to Israel, and Ephraim is my first-born. Hear the 
word of the Lord, O ye nations, and declare it unto the isles afar off, 
and say, He that scattereth Israel, will gather him and keep him as 
a shepherd does his flock. This is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel, saith the Lord: 1 will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it on their hearts; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people: and they shall not teach every man his brother, 
and every man his neighbor, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall 
all know ine, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith 
the Lord; and I will forgive their iniquity, and remember their sin 
no more.” 

Do we not then indeed find, in the holy volume, the true and 
incontestable foundation of our belief; of that hope entertained by 
the children of Israel concerning this happy redemption? Does not 
that love borne toward us by our God, and so pointedly expressed, 
console us for all the evils we have suffered, and may still suffer, 
until the appointed time of deliverance arrive? Not the most minute 
circumstance is omitted in the revelations of the prophets. The 
knowledge of the true God; the observance of his law ; the expiation 
of our crimes; the remission and oblivion of our sins; our return 
to the grace of our God; the abundance of good; our liberty after 
a long and bitter slavery ; our dominion over the nations when glory 
will be at an end forever: in a word, all that can be comprised in, 
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the two redemptions, as is sung by the prophet king, “Praise ye the 
Lord, for his mercy endureth forever.” 

Although so many and such authentic testimonies evidently prove 
this truth, it is too important to omit transcribing somewhat more from 
the sacred volume, which will not permit the most doubting spirit to 
hesitate longer. “I will gather my people from all the ends of the 
earth where I scattered them, in the effusion of my fury,” saith the 
same prophet: “TI will bring them again to this place, where they 
shall rest in peace; they shall be my people, and I will be their 
God ; I give them all one heart and one way, that they may fear me 
forever: that it may be well with them and their children after them. I 
will make an everlasting covenant with them, that I will not turn away 
from doing them good ; but I shali put my fear in their hearts, that 
they shall not depart from me. I will re-establish them in this land 
assuredly with my whole heart and my whole soul.’* 

The prophet says in the first place, that God will gather us from 
all corners of the earth, and re-establish us in the Holy Land: sec- 
ondly, that he will strengthen us against the nations, permit us to 
live in peace, and protect us from insult and oppression. 

Thirdly, that our hearts shall be tilled with holy love, that we may 
worship him forever: that neither we nor our children can profane 
the law, or in any way displease our God. Fourthly, to render this 
promise more solemn, the Lord saith, that He will make a covenant 
with the children of Israel, by which He declares for the sake of His 
holy name, He will never deprive them of His grace, but grant them 
His love, and surround them with blessings, that He may preserve 
them forever. This could not happen if men, by their sins, were 
permitted to violate this sacred treaty ; but the Lord, in His infinite 
goodness, will give them the dispositions requisite to enjoy this divine 
felicity: He will write on their hearts, love and reverence for Him, 
and nothing shall erase the impression. Justice and truth will guide 
their every action ; and as to them alone, such unbounded blessings 
are promised, their whole lives will be as pure and void of guile as is 
predicted in so many parts of the holy Scriptures. 

It is not when dwelling in the midst of other nations this felicity 
will be heaped upon us; but in the Holy Land, wherein we shall be 
assembled from the four corners of the earth. Itis the Lord will place 
his people ; expressing by that term, that we shall no more be driven 
out, and therefore we have nothing more to fear. It is thus the true 
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redemption will be accomplished. The prophets dwell on every cir- 
cumstance, even the most minute ; that the children of Israel may not 
be mistaken, or ever be seduced by false representations, from the 
worship of the one true God. So many manifest proofs; so many clear 
and authentic records—will they not suffice without further quotations ? 
Let us, however, bring forward the Prophet Ezekiel’s evidence on 
these important facts: “ I will bring forth the children of Israel from 
the centre of the nations, where they are scattered ; I will gather them 
from all parts, and bring them again to their own land; and make 
them one people in the valleys and mountains of Israel’: they shall 
have but one king, who shall reign over all, for then they shall be no 
more divided into two kingdoms: they shall be no more polluted by 
their idols, their abominations, and their iniquities : I will draw them 
trom all the places where they are scattered, and will purify them. 
They shall be my people, and I will be their God. My servant 
David shall reign over them ; they shall have but one shepherd ; they 
shall walk in my paths, and remember my commandments: they shall 
inhabit the land which I gave to my servant Jacob. Where their 
fathers dwelt they shall dwell; they, and their children, and their 
children’s children forever. I will make an everlasting covenant of 
peace with them: I will establish them on a sure foundation : I will 
multiply them, and establish my sanctuary in the ‘midst of them for- 
ever: my tabernacle shall be amongst them: I will be their God and 
they shall be my people: and the nations shall know I am the Lord, 
and the Holy one of Israel, when my sanctuary shall be built in the 
midst of them forever.’’* 

So prophesies Ezekiel; it would have been sufficient to transcribe 
a part ; but who can resolve to abbreviate passages so full of consola- 
tion ; proofs so infallible of the truth of our hope ; manifestations so 
convincing of the holiness of our law: a record so authentic to urge 
us to persevere in preserving the purity of our religion ; and to show 
us that all the arguments to the contrary are but so many temptations 
to lure us from the straight road, and prevent our arriving at the glo- 
rious termination of our weary way, that ineffable happiness promised 
us by the Prophet Ezekiel. 

Hosea concludes the fourteenth chapter of his Revelation, by the 
following words so auspicious for the children of Israel: “I will love 
them freely : for mine anger is turned away ; I will be as dew to Israel; 
he shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His 


* Ezekiel xxxvii. 21, to the end of the chapter. 
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branches shall spread, his beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and his 
odor shall be as incense. They shall return and repose under the 
shadow of the Lord ; they shall revive as the corn, and grow as the 
vine; the scent thereof shall be as the river of Lebanon.’”* If the 
style of this prophet be somewhat pastoral, it is not the less natural 
or expresive : the two redemptions of Israel are clearly specified ; and 
the holy man made use of these rural comparisons, to engrave them 
more deeply on the minds of the Israelites. 

The prophet Joel foretells the two redemptions in a manner at 
once pathetic and convincing. ‘“ And it shall come to pass,” he says, 
“that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy; and your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see visions. And in that time I 
will bring again the captivity of Israel and Judah ; I will gather all 
nations, and will bring them down into the valley ot Jehosaphat, and 

I will plead with them there ; for my people and my heritage, Israel, 
- whom I have scattered among the nations, and shared their land. 
And I will sell your sons and your daughters into the hand of the 
children of Judah, and they shall sell them to the Sabeans, a people 
afar off ; for the Lord hath spoken it.”t How can the opposers of 

the Jewish faith apply these circumstances to the redemption, which 
they pretend to enjoy? Canthey say that by the death of the Mes- 
siah they adore, Judah has enjoyed this superiority? Are the nations 
actually oppressed in the manner foretold by the prophet Amos, who, 
after having predicted, in the last chapter of his prophecy, that the 
sins of the children of Israel will occasion their ruin, promises that 
. they shall be restored to their own land? “The house of Israel,” 
he says, “shall be sifted among the nations like as corn is sifted in a 
sieve ; yet shall not the least grain fall upon the earth. All the sin- 
ners of my people shall fall by the sword, which say the evil shall 
not overtake, nor fall on us; and in that day will I raise up the taber- 
nacle of David that is fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and 
I will raise up its ruins, and build it as in the days of old, that they 
may possess the remnant of Edom, and all the heathen which are’ 
called by my name, saith the Lord, that doeth this. I will bring 
again the captivgty of my people, and they shall build the waste cities, 
and inhabit them ; and I will plant them in their own land, and they 
shall no more be rooted up out of the land which I have given them, 
saith the Lord thy God.” 


* Hosea xiv. 4-7. tJoel ii. 28; iii. 1, 2, 8. ¢t Amos ix, 9-15, 
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The prophet Micah, inspired by a similar spirit, foretells:* “ For — 
all people will walk in the name of the Lord our God forever and 
ever. In that day, saith the Lord, will I assemble her that halteth, 
and I will gather her that is driven out, and her that I have afflicted ; 
and I will make her that halteth a remnant, and her that was cut off 
a strong nation, and the Lord shall reign over them in Mount Sion 
from henceforth, even forever.” 

The prophet Zephaniah announces, in a like manner, the deliverance 
of Israel. ‘“ The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, or speak lies ; 
neither shall a deceitful tongue be found in their mouths: they shall 
be like sheep which feed and lie down, and none shall make them 
afraid. Sing, O daughter of Zion; shout, O Israel; be glad, and 
rejoice heartily, O daughters of Jerusalem. The Lord hath taken 
away thy condemnation; he hath cast off thine enemy. The King of 
Israel, even the Lord, is in the midst of thee; thou shalt not see evil 
any more. The Lord thy God, in the midst of thee, is mighty to 
save ; he will rejoice over thee with joy. Behold, at that time I will 
afflict all that afflict thee, and I will save the halting, and gather 
them that are driven out; and will get them praise and fame in every 
land where they have been put to shame. At that time I will bring 
you again ; even in that time will I gather you, and I will make you 
a name and a praise among all people of the earth, when I turn back 
your captivity before your eyes, saith the Lord.”’f 

Malachi says in the last chapter of his revelation : “ But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing 
on his wings, and ye shall go forth, and grow as the young calves 
gamboling on the turf; and ye shall tread down the wicked, for they 
shall be as ashes under the sole of your foot, in the day that I shall 
do this, saith the Lord of Hosts. Remember ye the Law of Moses, 
my servant, which I commanded him in Horeb for all Israel, with my 
statutes and judgments. Behold, I will send to you the prophet 
Elijah before the coming of the great and terrible day of the Lord; 
and he shall turn the hens of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to the fathers, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse.” $ 

The Almighty, in closing the mouths of the prophets, and depriv- 
ing us of inspired revelations, promises us six truths in this prophecy, 
which will console us while waiting for the blessed time in which he 





* Micah iv. 5-7. t Zephaniah iii. 13, 14, 15, 19, 20. 
t Malachi iv. 2, to the end of the chapter. 
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will once more reveal his will to his people. Firstly; he will shed 
his grace on the children of Israel who have faithfully worshiped 
him during their captivity. Secondly; he will be their physician, 
and heal, not only the spiritual malady occasioned by their sins, but 
the bodily sufferings springing from the persecutions of the nations. 
Thirdly ; they shall be gathered from all the nations, and their pos- 
terity shall multiply in purity and holiness ; all of which are comprised 
in the second verse. . 

The fourth gracious promise is, that they shall have dominion over 
the nations, and the power of destroying the wicked, among them- 
selves, such as those who are obstinate in sinfulness, and, above all, those 
who have unhappily imbibed the idolatrous notions from the nations 
among whom they have been scattered. (See ver. 3.) Fifthly; the 
Lord assures us, by a divine decree, of the certainty of our blessed 
redemption, that Israel may persevere in the observance of the holy 
law, and not be seduced by representations which would persuade 
them that their redemption will take place, even if they do not obey 
the law of Moses. To preventall erroneous opinions, the Lord, in 
his infinite merey, announces that it is on the condition of their 
exact adherence to his law, which his compassion delivered on Mount 
Horeb ; on that condition alone, that we can expect to enjoy the fruits 
of this redemption ; and by an especial foresight, he commands that 
we shall be exact in remembering ald His precepts and judgments ; 
for the Almighty, in His omniscience, knew that in the long lapse of 
time during our captivity, some evil spirits would insinuate it was 
suflicient to obey the decalogue alone. There is not any time fixed 
by the prophet for the duration of our obedience to the law of Moses; 
therefore it must signify it will last -to eternity. (See iv. 4.) 

The sixth blessed promise is contained in the prophet’s assurauce, 
that to prevent our believing in falsely defended redemptions, either 
those invented by other religions, or by the seditious among our- 
selves, the Lord will send us an evident and infallible sign—a ‘signal 
which cannot be mistaken.* Even the prophet Elijah, who og his 
example, by his salutary exhortations, and miraculous resurrection, 
will redeem us from vice, confirm us in virtue, and deliver us to our 
Creator without stain, without discord between father and children, 
in perfect harmony, to enjoy in peace the felicity promised by our 
law, and foretold by our prophets. 

If this messenger come not to proclaim our blessedness, we cannot 
be convinced that our redemption is at hand. Such an exhortation is 
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but a trap to lure us to the abyss of sin, and turn us from the path 
which we ought to, and will follow, with unwavering faith and firm- 
ness, even unto death. No divine has yet proved that any of these 
startling promises were fulfilled by the advent of Jesus—that any one 
of these signs and prophecies have been accomplished, or that’ the 
children of Israel are released from the painful slavery to which the 
just wrath of God condemned us for the expiation of our sins; and 
while this is the case, while we have no evidence to prove that this 
happy day, when we shall enjoy in peace all the blessings promised 
us on earth, combined with beatitude on high, has yet arrived, we must 
still trust iu the merzy, and wait for the time of the Lord. 


(To be continued.) 


JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 


By James Towntry, D.D. 


(Concluded from page 48.) 


“ Tue true use of the heavens,” says an excellent old writer, 


“ consisteth in many points: first, to declare the glory of God. ‘ The 
heavens,’ saith David (Psalm xix. 1), ‘ declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy-work.’ It is an alphabet written in 
great letters, in which is described the majesty of God, and that by 
these four special points, the majesty of the work itself: the infinite 
multitude of stars, the wonderful variety of stars, the greatness 
of the stars. 

“ Secondly, it maketh sinners and wicked men inexcusable before 
the judgment-seat of God.—Rom. i. 20. 

“ Thirdly, they serve to the appointing of times, as day, night, 
month, year, which are both measured and described by the course 
of the sun and moon, and other stars ; and so the feasts of the Israel- 
ites and the computation of ear in our church, depend thereupon, 
and without them there wo reat confusion both in the common- 
wealth and church. , 

“ Fourthly, they serve 8: 


and they are signs either of 
extraordinary things, or t 


1ich are ordinary. When they are 
signs of extraordinary th n there is and appeareth in them 
some extraordinary work ; th in the examples which follow : 
Matt. xxvii. 45. The sun lly eclipsed, the moon being in 
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grined so much ascendancy without the secret permission of the Lord. 
For some wise purpose, he permits them to persuade the ignorant, 
that the children of Israel believe their redemption will consist in 
earthly and perishable advantages, even in sensual pleasures. This 


is a great error. Thus speaks the Lord in Deuteronomy, “ If any of 


thine be driven out into the uttermost parts of heaven, thence will the 
Lord thy God gather thee, and thence will he fetch thee; and the 
Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which thy fathers possessed, 
and thou shalt possess it, and he will do thee good, and multiply thee 
above thy fathers. And the Lord thy God will cireumeise thy heart, 
and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart and with all thy soul.’* 

The two redemptions are so clearly manifested in these blessed 
words, they cannot be mistaken. The circumcising the hearts desig- 


nates the spiritual, as the possessing of wealth and the increase of 


population denote the temporal. This love and veneration, which the 
Lord demands from Israel, are to bid him enjoy the blessings in this 
world, and assure him of glory and beatitude in the next. The cer- 
tainty of the two redemptions, so clearly demonstrated by Deuteron- 
omy, is in the like manner attested by all the prophets ; that we might 
engrave them in our minds, strengthen ourselves in the love and fear 
of God, and in the observance of his law. The prophets give but this 
doctrine to the people, “* And I will turn my hand upon you, and will 
purely purge away thy dross, and take away all thy tin: and I will 
restore thy judges as at the first, and thy counselors as at the begin- 
ning ; and afterwards thou shalt be called the City of Righteousness, 
the faithful city. Zion shall be redeemed with justice, and her 
converts with righteousness.” f 

The eleventh chapter announces this redemption in even more pre- 
cise terms : “ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea. And it shall come to pass in that day, the 
Lord shall put forth his hand again, the second time, to recover the 
remnant of his people, which shall be left from Assyria, and from 
Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, and from 
Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. And he 
shall set up a standard for the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts 
of Israel, and gather together the ee of Judah from the four 
corners of the sath, ae | 

The oe of Israel, continues the same prophet, sing aloud the 





* Deut. xxx. 4-6. t Isaiah i.25-27, t Isa. xi. 9, 11, 12. 
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glory of their Saviour, return him thanks for having delivered them 
from the oppressions of the nations, and restored them to his love. “I 
will praise thee, O Lord, though thou wast angry with us, thine anger 
is turned away, and thou comfortest me. Behold, God is my salvat on, 
I will trust and not be afraid; for the Lord is my strength and my 
soug, he has become my salvation.”* The 12th verse of the 27th 
chapter is not less convineing: “ In that day the Lord shall thresh 
out from the channel of the river unto the brook of Egypt, 
and ve shall be gathered one by one, O ye children of Israel. And 
in that day the great trumpet shall be blown, and they shall come 
which were ready to perish in the land of Assyria, and the outcasts 
of the land of Egypt; and they shall worship the Lord in the holy 
mount of Jerusalem.” Can the temporal redemption be more clearly 
shown than in the following; which ought to be equally convincing 
with regard to the spiritual ? “They shall adore the Lord in Mount 
Sinai, in the city of Jerusalem.”¢ “ Fear not, for I am with thee; I 
will bring thy seed from the east, and gather them from the west; I 
will say to the north, Give up, and to the south, Keep not back: 
bring my sons from far, my daughters from the ends of the earth.” 
“This people have I formed for myself; they shall show forth my 
praise. I, even I, am he, that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake, and will not remember thy sins.”§ When the Lord gathers 
us from among the nations, he will give us his holy spirit, “ he will 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground ; 
he will pour his spirit on thy seed, and blessings upon thine offspring,”’} 
which is the same promise his goodness made in Deuteronomy, “ I 
will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed.” 

The whole prophecy of Isaiah foretells nothing more than the 
above quoted passages contain. The children of Israel are exhorted 
never to forget the consoling hope that God will gather them from 
among the nations, and re-establish them in their own land to the 
astonishment of the surrounding world: he will bestow on them thie 
blessings of his grace, that they may be preserved pure and without 
stain. The most determined spirit will be convinced of this by 
studying the 60th chapter of Isaiah ; and as there has not been one 
sect of the opposing faith who can prove the Israelites have ever 
enjoyed the felicity there promised, their hope must still exist ; for 
the word of God cannot fail to be accomplished. He promises to his 





* Isa. xii. 1, 2. + Ibid. xxvii. 13. t Ibid. xliii. 5, 6. § Ibid. 21, 25. 
|| Ibid. xliv. 2, 3. q Deut. xxx. 6. 
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people every prosperity in this life, and blessedness supreme in the 
next. He assures them, the persecutions of the nations will be at an 
end forever ; that we shall have dominion over them ; that the gates of 
Zion, the holy city, shall be forever open; that we shall rejoice in 
abundance of silver and gold, instead of the lead and iron we had 
received before ; “our officers should be peace, and our exactors right- 
eousness.””* 

Nothing is more natural than that we should await the effect of 
these promises. The prophet Jeremiah also frequently writes of the 
redemption ; and though he appears to foretell the ruin of Jerusalem, 
it is but to dwell more forcibly on the consolation we shall one day 
receive: ‘ I will look on them with an eye of favor,” he says, allud- 
ing to the temporal redemption, “I will bring them again to this 
land; I will build them and not pull down; I will plant them and 
not pluck up.” And here again with equal force the spiritual: “ I 
will give them a heart to know me, to know that I am the Lord: 
they shall be my people, and I will be their God, for they shall 
return to me with their whole heart.”t That which the same pro- 
phet repeats in the 30th chapter, is not less a striking illustration 
of this truth: “For lo, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
bring again the captivity of my people Israel and Judah, and 
I will cause them to return to the land which I gave to their 
fathers, and they shall possess it ;”{ “And I will break the yoke 
from off thy neck, and will burst thy bonds, and thou shalt no longer 
serve strangers; but he shall serve the Lord his God, and David 
their king, whom I will raise unto them. Therefcre, fear not thou, 
O my servant Jacob, neither be dismayed, O Israel; for, lo, I will 
save thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of their captivity, and 
Jacob shall return, and shall be in rest and, quiet, and none shall 
make him afraid. For I am with thee, saith the Lord, to save thee: 
though I make a full end of the nations whither I have scattered 
thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee; but T will correct thee 
in measure, and will not leave thee altogether unpunished. There- 
fore, all that devoured thee shall be devoured; and all thine adver- 
saries, every one of them, shall go into captivity, and they that spoil 
thee shall be for a spoil, and they that prey upon thee will I give for 
a prey. I will bring again the captivity of Jacob’s tents, and have 
mercy on his dwelling places; and the city shall be builded on her 





* Isa. lx. 17. + Jer. xxiv. 6, 7, &e. 
t Jer. xxx. 3. 
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own heap, and her palaces shall remain after the manner thereof. I 
will multiply them, and they shall not be few; I will cause them to 
be respected, and they shall not be debased; you shall be my people, 
and I will be your God.”* 

The 31st chapter contains the continuation of this consoling and 
beautiful prophecy; “ At the same time,” saith the Lord, “I will be 
God of all the families of Israel, and he shall be my people: again I 
will build thee, and thou shalt be built: O Virgin of Israel ! for thus 
saith the Lord, Sing with gladness, O Jacob, and shout among the 
chief of the nations: publish ye, praise ye, and say, O Lord, save thy 
people, the remnant of Israel: behold, I will bring them from the 
north country : I will bring them from the extremities of the earth, the 
blind, and the lame, the woman with child, and her that travaileth : 
a great company shall return thither. They shall come weeping for 
joy, and I will lead them in mercy. I will cause them to walk by the 
rivers of water on even ground, so that they shall not slumber, for 
I am a father to Israel, and Ephraim is my first-born. Hear the 
word of the Lord, O ye nations, and declare it unto the isles afar off, 
and say, He that scattereth Israel, will gather him and keep him as 
a shepherd does his flock. This is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel, saith the Lord: 1 will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it on their hearts; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people: and they shall not teach every man his brother, 
and every man his neighbor, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall 
all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith 
the Lord; and I will forgive their iniquity, and remember their sin 
no more.” 

Do we not then indeed find, in the holy volume, the true and 
incontestable foundation of our belief; of that hope entertained by 
the children of Israel concerning this happy redentption? Does not 
that love borne toward us by our God, and so pointedly expressed, 
console us for all the evils we have suffered, and may still suffer, 
until the appointed time of deliverance arrive? Not the most minute 
circumstance is omitted in the revelations of the prophets. The 
knowledge of the true God ; the observance of his law ; the expiation 
of our crimes; the remission and oblivion of our sins; our return 
tu the grace of our God; the abundance of good; our liberty after 
a long and bitter slavery ; our dominion over the nations when glory 
will be at an end forever: in a word, all that can be comprised in 








* Jer. xxx. 8-11, 16, 18, 19, 22. 
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branches shall spread, his beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and his 
odor shall be as incense. They shall return and repose under the 
shadow of the Lord ; they shall revive as the corn, and grow as the 
vine; the scent thereof shall be as the river of Lebanon.’* If the 
style of this prophet be somewhat pastoral, it is not the less natural 
or expresive : the two redemptions of Israel are clearly specified ; and 
the holy man made use of these rural comparisons, to engrave them 
more deeply on the minds of the Israelites. 

The prophet Joel foretells the two redemptions in a manner at 
once pathetic and convincing. “ And it shall come to pass,” he says, 
“that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy; and your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see visions. And in that time I 
will bring again the captivity of Israel and Judah ; I will gather all 
nations, and will bring them down into the valley ot Jehosaphat, and 
I will plead with them there ; for my people and my heritage, Israel, 
whom I have scattered among the nations, and shared their land. 
And I will sell your sons and your daughters into the hand of the 
children of Judah, and they shall sell them to the Sabeans, a people 
afar off ; for the Lord hath spoken it.”f How can the opposers of 
the Jewish faith apply these circumstances to the redemption, which 
they pretend to enjoy? Can they say that by the death of the Mes- 
siah they adore, Judah has enjoyed this superiority ? Are the nations 
actually oppressed in the manner foretold by the prophet Amos, who, 
after having predicted, in the last chapter of his prophecy, that the 
sins of the children of Israel will occasion their ruin, promises that 
they shall be restored to their own land? “The house of Israel,” 
he says, “shall be sifted among the nations like as corn is sifted in a 
sieve ; yet shall not the least grain fall upon the earth. All the sin- 
ners of my people shall fall by the sword, which say the evil shall 
not overtake, nor fall on us; and in that day will I raise up the taber- 
nacle of David that is fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and 
I will raise up its ruins, and build it as in the days of old, that they 
may possess the remnant of Edom, and all the heathen which are 
called by my name, saith the Lord, that doeth this. I will bring 
again the captivity of my people, and they shall build the waste cities, 
and inhabit them; and I will plant them in their own land, and they 
shall no more be rooted up out of the land which I have given them, 


saith the Lord thy God.” 


* Hosea xiv. 4-7. +Joel ii. 28; iii. 1, 2, 8. 
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The prophet Micah, inspired by a similar spirit, foretells:* “ For 
all people will walk in the name of the Lord our God forever and 
ever. In that day, saith the Lord, will I assemble her that halteth, 
and I will gather her that is driven out, and her that I have afflicted ; 
and I will make her that halteth a remnant, and her that was cut off 
a strong nation, and the Lord shall reign over them in Mount Sion 
from henceforth, even forever.” 

The prophet Zephaniah announces, in a like manner, the deliverance 
of Israel. ‘ The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, or speak lies ; 
neither shall a deceitful tongue be found in their mouths: they shall 
be like sheep which feed and lie down, and none shall make them 
afraid. Sing, O daughter of Zion; shout, O Israel; be glad, and 
rejoice heartily, O daughters of Jerusalem. The Lord hath taken 
away thy condemnation; he hath cast off thine enemy. The King of 
Israel, even the Lord, is in the midst of thee; thou shalt not see evil 
any more. The Lord thy God, in the midst of thee, is mighty to 
save ; he will rejoice over thee with joy. Behold, at that time I will 
afflict all that afflict thee, and I will save the halting, and gather 
them that are driven out; and will get them praise and fame in every 
land where they have been put to shame. At that time I will bring 
you again ; even in that time will I gather you, and I will make you 
a name and a praise among all people of the earth, when I turn back 
your captivity before your eyes, saith the Lord.”’f 

Malachi says in the last chapter of his revelation : “ But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing 
on his wings, and ye shall go forth, and grow as the young calves 
gamboling on the turf; and ye shall tread down the wicked, for they 
shall be as ashes under the sole of your foot, in the day that I shall 
do this, saith the Lord of Hosts. Remember ye the Zaw of Moses, 
my servant, which I commanded him in Horeb for all Israel, with my 
statutes and judgments. Behold, I will send to you the prophet 
Elijah before the coming of the great and terrible day of the Lord; 
and he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to the fathers, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse.” 

The Almighty, in closing the mouths of the prophets, and depriv- 
ing us of inspired revelations, promises us six truths in this prophecy, 
which will console us while waiting for the blessed time in which he 





* Micah iv. 5-7. t Zephaniah iii, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20. 
t Malachi iv. 2, to the end of the chapter. 
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will once more reveal his will to his people. Firstly; he will shed 
his grace on the children of Israel who have faithfully worshiped 
him during their captivity. Secondly; he will be their physician, 
and heal, not only the spiritual malady occasioned by their sins, but 
the bodily sufferings springing from the persecutions of the nations. 
Thirdly ; they shall be gathered from all the nations, and their pos- 
terity shall multiply in purity and holiness ; all of which are comprised 
in the second verse. 

The fourth gracious promise is, that they shall have dominion over 
the nations, and the power of destroying the wicked, among them- 
selves, such as those who are obstinate in sinfulness, and, above all, those 
who have unhappily imbibed the idolatrous notions from the nations 
among whom they have been scattered. (See ver. 3.) Fifthly; the 
Lord assures us, by a divine decree, of the certainty of our blessed 
redemption, that Israel may persevere in the observance of the holy 
law, and not be seduced by representations which would persuade 
them that their redemption will take place, even if they do not obey 
the law of Moses. To prevent all erroneous opinions, the Lord, in 
his infinite mercy, announces that it is on the condition of their 
exact adherence to his law, which his compassion delivered on Mount 
Horeb ; on that condition alone, that we can expect to enjoy the fruits 
of this redemption ; and by an especial foresight, he commands that 
we shall be exact in remembering a// His precepts and judgments ; 
for the Almighty, in His omniscience, knew that in the long lapse of 
time during our captivity, some evil spirits would insinuate it was 
suflicient to obey the decalogue alone. There is not any time fixed 
by the prophet for the duration of our obedience to the law of Moses ; 
therefore it must signify it will last to eternity. (See iv. 4.) 

The sixth blessed promise is contained in the prophet’s assurauce, 
that to prevent our believing in falsely defended redemptions, either 
those invented by other religions, or by the seditious among our- 
selves, the Lord will send us an evident and infallible sign—a signal 
which cannot be mistaken. Even the prophet Elijah, who by his 
example, by his salutary exhortations, and miraculous resurrection, 
will redeem us from vice, confirm us in virtue, and deliver us to our 
Creator without stain, without discord between father and children, 
in perfect harmony, to enjoy in peace the felivity promised by our 
law, and foretold by our prophets. 

If this messenger come not to proclaim our blessedness, we cannot 
be convinced that our redemption is at hand. Such an exhortation is 
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but a trap to lure us to the abyss of sin, and turn us from the path 
which we ought to, and will follow, with unwavering faith and firm- 
ness, even unto death. No divine has yet proved that any of these 
startling promises were fulfilled by the advent of Jesus—that any one 
of these signs and prophecies have been accomplished, or that the 
children of Israel are released from the painful slavery to which the 
just wrath of God condemned us for the expiation of our sins; and 
while this is the case, while we have no evidence to prove that this 

happy day, when we shall enjoy in peace all the blessings promised 
"us on earth, combined with beatitude on high, has yet arrived, we must 
still trust iu the merzy, and wait for the time of the Lord. 


(To be continued.) 


JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 


By James Towntey, D.D. 


(Concluded from page 48.) 


“ Tue true use of the heavens,” says an excellent old writer, 
‘¢ consisteth in many points: first, to declare the glory of God. ‘ The 
heavens,’ saith David (Psalm xix. 1), ‘ declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy-work.’ It is an alphabet written in 
great letters, in which is described the majesty of God, and that by 
these four special points, the majesty of the work itself: the infinite 
multitude of stars, the wonderful variety of stars, the greatness 
of the stars. 

“ Secondly, it maketh sinners and wicked men inexcusable before 
the judgment-seat of God.—Rom. i. 20. 

“ Thirdly, they serve to the appointing of times, as day, night, 
month, year, which are both measured and described by the course 
of the sun and moon, and other stars ; and so the feasts of the Israel- 
ites and the computation of the year in our church, depend thereupon, 
and without them there would be great confusion both in the common- 
wealth and church. 

“ Fourthly, théy serve as signs: and they are signs either, of 
extraordinary things, or things which are ordinary. When they are 
signs of extraordinary things, then there is and appeareth in them 
some extraordinary work ; as appeareth in the examples which follow : 
Matt. xxvii. 45. The sun was wholly eclipsed, the moon being in 
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the full. Ezek. xxxii, 7, 8. Lastly, the extraordinary going back of 
the sun signified the lengthening of the life of king Hezekiah. 

“ The stars are signs of general things which happen ordinarily 
every year in nature among us, as the approaching and declining of 
the spring, summer, harvest, winter ; ordinary weather; ebbing and 
flowing of the sea; seasons of ploughing, sowing, setting, planting, 
cutting, felling, reaping. I say general, because the particular estate 
and affairs of men can in no wise be fore-signified by the stars. I say 
ordinary, because the things which tall out seldom, and are beside 
the common course of nature, as plenty of all things, famine, plague, 
war, etc., do not depend upon the stars.” 

5. The futility of the conclusions drawn by astrologers from the 
aspects of the heavens, is proved by the contradictory occurrences of 
nature and the common events of civil society. St. Augustine, in: 
his book De Civitate Dei, exposes the folly of those who choose par- 
ticular days for agricultural purposes, at the suggestion of astrologers, 
as if the positions of the stars had some special influence upon them ; 
and argues that the supposition is unfounded, for when a number of 
grains of corn are cast into the ground together, and are all ripening 
at one time, yet some of them are blasted, some are eaten of birds, 
some are trodden under foot, and some remain untouched. So when 
thousands fall in battle, or perish in the sacking of cities; or when 
whole crews are lost in vessels wrecked or foundering at sea, or the 
inhabitants of towns are overwhelmed by some sudden destruction, 
as in the case of Herculaneum or Pompeii, it cannot be supposed that 
all who perish were either born at the same time, or under similar 
configurations of the planetary system. The testimony of other facts 
is also equally opposed to astrological predictions and_ principles. 
Forty-seven years before the nativity of Christ, there was a conjune- 
tion of the higher planets in Scorpio, when there was civil war 
between Ceresar and Pompey, and a change of empire took place in 
Europe ; but according to the rules of astrology, all these troubles 
should have been in Africa, because that is said to be under the 
dominion of Scorpio. In the years 331, and 1127, there were great 
conjunctions in Virgo, and yet the countries subject to this sign felt 
no baneful influences, whilst Italy and other countries not under that 
sign were agitated by papal intrigues and religious contests ;—so also 
in 1576, and 1577, two eclipses of the sun, the cne in Zeo, the other 
in Capricorn, occurred; but the countries ruled by those signs 
remained undisturbed by them, while Germany, though not under 
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their influence, was the seat of trouble and commotion. 
famous astrologer, tells us (Comment. in Ptolem. et in lib. Genitur.), 
that he bestowed an hundred hours in calculating the nativity of our 
Edward’ VI., from which he pretended to foretell several sicknesses 
which would attack him in the 34th and 55th years of his age, whereas 
that hopeful prince did not outlive his sixteenth year. After the 
event, Curdan endeavored to vindicate himself, by ‘saying that he 
had omitted something in his calculation, which, if he had gone 
through it, as he might have done in half an hour more, would have 
showed him that the king would be in great danger of death in his 
1€th year. The same astrologer pretended to calculate the nativity 
of Jesus Christ, and to deduce from thence the nature and duration 
of the Christian religion. Others have been guilty ofthe like pre- 
sumption ; an instance of which may be found in the Works of the 
learned Mr. John Gregory, where the reader is presented with a 
scheme of the horoscope, and the calculations of Cardan are contro- 
verted. It is even asserted, that Cardan, having calculated his own 
nativity, and in what year of his age he should die, starved himself to 
death to verify the prediction. 

Amongst the Romans, astrologers were termed Genethliaci from 
calculating nativities, and IMathematici trom erecting ‘horoscopes and 
drawing mathematical diagrams: they were also called Apotelesma- 
tict from their study of the secret effects and powers of the stars, or, 
as some have thought, from forming little figures and images designed 
to receive the influences of the stars, and used as helps to divination. 
Severe laws were passed against them, and the practice of astrology 
utterly condemned, by several of the Roman emperors; and after- 
ward by the Christian bishops and couacils, who not only censured 
and anathematized those who practiced such arts, and forbad them to 
to be baptized, but also enjoiued sponsors to guard the children for 
whom they were appointed against observing divination, or soothsay- 
ing, or wearing amulets or phylacteries (as they were frequently 
called) themselves, or hanging them upon others. Tertullian (De 
Idol. c. 9) pointedly remarks,—“ Rome and Italy cast out astrologers 
as the angels had been cast out of heaven: masters and scholars 
suffer similar punishment :” and Sozomen (lib. iii., ¢. 6) says, that: 
Eusebius, bishop of Emesa, was accused of this art, and forced in 
consequence of it to fly from his bishopric: for all such kind of divina- 
ion was looked upon as idolatry and paganism, as owing its original 
to wicked spirits, and as introducing an absolute fate and necessity 
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upon human actions, and thereby taking away the freedom of the 
human will, and making God the author of sin. 

But unhappily neither the edicts of emperors, the decrees of coun- 
cils, nor the censures of prelates and divines, have ever proved sufti- 
cient to extirpate the evil, or produce universally a merited detesta- 
tion of it. At Rome the people were so infatuated with it, that the 
astrologers maintained their ground in opposition to all the attempts 
to expel them from the city. In more modern times, the same super- 
stition has retained considerable influence over the mind of many per- 
sons both in the higher and lower ranks of society in different coun- 
tries. The French historians remark, that during the regency of 
Marie de Medicis no temale undertook a journey without consulting 
her favorite astrologer, whom she facetiously called son baron; and 
‘that Louts XIII. was surnamed the just because he was born under 
the sign Zibra or the Balance. They also state that at the birth of 
Louis XIV., his horoscope was drawn with all possible gravity and 
importance. In the reigns of Henry III. and IV. of France, astrolo- 
gical predictions were so commonly entertained and countenanced 
by the court, that Barclay, in his celebrated political satire entitled 
ArceEnis, successfully attacked this predominant humor, on the occa- 
sion of an astrologer undertaking to instruct the king, Henry IIL., in 
the event of a war then threatened by the faction of the G'uises ; and 
controverted his arguments with a point and force of reasoning, that, 
“if I do not greatly err,” says a pious and erudite writer, “the whole 
sombre conclave of star-gazers, astrologers, and wizards, from Jannes 
and Jambers down to Merlin, Nostrodamus, Partridge, and Moore, 
have never yet satisfactorily answered, nor ever will be able to refute.” 
An extract or two from this able satirist, in which the reader will find 
several of the arguments which have already been urged against 
astrology, amplified and strengthened, shall conclude this dissertation. 

“ You maintain,” says he, addressing the astrologer, ‘that the cir- 
cumstances of life and death depend on the place and influence of 

the celestial bodies, at the time when the child first comes to light ; 
and yet own that the heavens revolve with such vast rapidity, that 
the situation of the stars is considerably changed in the least point of 
time. What certainty then can there be in your art, unless you sup- 
pose the midwives constantly careful to observe the clock, that the 
minute of time may be conveyed to the infant, as we do his patri- 
mony? How often must the danger of a mother distract the attention 
of the bystanders? And how frequently does it happen that none of 
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them are concerned about these superstitions? Or if the child be 
long in the birth, how do you then determine the position of the stars ? 
. I say nothing of the errors of clocks, arising from the humidity or 
dryness of the atmosphere. Again, why are we to regard the stars, 
only at his nativity, rather than at his first animation, or whilst he 
remained susceptible of the lightest impression? But setting this 
aside, and supposing the face of the heavens accurately known: 
whence arises this dominion of the stars over our bodies and minds, 
that they must be the arbiters of our happiness, our manner of life 
and death? Were all those who went to battle, and died together, 
born under the same position of the heavens? And when a ship is 
to be cast away, shall it admit no passengers but those doomed by 
the stars to suffer shipwreck? Or, rather, do not persons born under 
every planet go into battle, or on board the vessel, and, notwithstand- 
ing the disparity of their birth, perish alike? Again, all born under 
the same configuration of the stars do not live or die in the same 
manner. Are all monarchs, who were born at ihe same time as the 
king? Or are they all even alive at this day? Look at Cleobulus, 
look at yourself; were all who came into the world with him, as wise 
and virtuous as he; or all born under your own stars, astrologers like 
you? Ifaman be slain by a robber, you will say, he was doomed to 
perish by a robber’s hand; but did the same stars, which, when the 
traveler was born, subjected him tothe sword of the robbor ; did they 
likewise give the robber, who perhaps was born long before, a power 
and inclination to kill him? For you will allow, that it is as much 
owing to the stars that the one kills, as that the other is killed ;—and 
when a man is overwhelmed by the fall of a house, did the walls 
become faulty because the stars doomed him to die thereby; or, 
rather, was not his death owing to this, that the walls were faulty ? 
The same may be said with regard to honors and employs ; because 
the stars which shone at a man’s nativity promised him preterment, 
could those have an influence over other persons not born under them, 
by whose suffrages he was to rise ?, Or, how do the stars at one man’s 
birth annul, or set aside, the contrary influences of other stars which 
shone at the birth of another ? 

“The truth is, supposing the reality of all the planetary powers: 
as the sun, which visits an infinity of bodies with the same rays, has 
not the same effect on all; but some things are hardened thereby, as 
clay, others are softened, as wax; some reeds cherished, others 
destroyed ; the tender herbs scorched up, the others secured by their 
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coarser juice: so, where many children are born together, like a field 
tilled so many different ways, according to the various health, habit- 


ude, and temperament of the parents, the same celestial influx must 


operate differently. Ifthe genius be suitable and towardly, it must 
predominate therein: if contrary, it will only correct it. So that to 
foretell the life and manners of a child, you are not only to look into 
the heavens, but at the parents, the fortune which attended the preg- 
nant mother, and a thousand other circumstances utterly inaccessible. 

“ Further, does the power which portends a new-born infant a life, 
for instance, of forty years; or perhaps a violent death at thirty; does 
that power, I say, continue and reside in the heavens, waiting the 
destined time, when, descending on earth, it may produce such an 
effect ? Or, is it infused into the infant itself ; so that being cherished, 
and gradually growing up with it, it bursts forth at the appointed 
time, and fulfills what the stars had given it in charge? Continue in 
the heavens it cannot; for if the fate of the infant be derived from a 
certain configuration of the stars taking place at the moment of its 
birth, then when that is changed, the effect connected with it must 
cease, and a new, perhaps a contrary one take place. What reposi- 
tory have you then for the former power to remain in, till the time 
come for its delivery? If yousay; it resides inthe infant, not to oper- 
ate upon him till he be grown to manhood ; the answer is more pre- 
posterous than the former: for this, in the instance of a shipwreck, 
you must suppose, is the cause why the winds rise, and the ship is 
leaky, or why the pilot, through ignorance of the place, runs on a 
shoal or rock ; and in like manner that the farmer is the cause of the 
war that impoverishes him, or of the favorable season which brings 
him a plenteous harvest. 

“You boast much of some predictions in which the event has 
answered the prediction, and which you think ought to give confi- 
dencein your art. But I deny, that, because such things have occurred, 
it is certain that they were the result of fate or the influence of the 
stars. Ifsuch coincidences have happened, I should attribute them, 
rather, to God himself, who, to punish you for your impious conduct, 
brings about those events by his own power, which you attribute to 
the stars. Then again, mere accident will account for many coinci- 
dences ; thus dreams may sometimes give an insight into futurity ; and 
a blind man, throwing stones at random, may sometimes hit the mark. 
So whilst a million of deceptions are industriously concealed and 
forgotten, itneed not be wondered at if a few prognostications appear, 
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occasionally, to be correct. Out of so many conjectures, it must be 
preternatural if some did not hit; and it is certain, that, considering 
you only as guessers, there is no room to boast of your success. Do 
you know what fate awaits France in the present war, and yet are 
not apprehensive of what will befall yourself? Did you not foresee 
the opposition I should this day make to you? If you can say 
whether the king shall vanquish his enemies, find out first whether he 
will believe you.” 


MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Tue Irish gentleman who remarked that the best way to “make 
both ends meet ” was to “ burn the candle at both ends,” took a very 
cheerful view of a lugubrious subject. Problems there are in science, 
in morals, and in theology, which will puzzle philosophers to the end 
of time ; but the grand arcanum how to make both ends meet, trou- 
bles a thousand brains for every one which disturbs itself about the 
origin of species, freedom, and necessity, or “fixed fate, free-will, 
fore-knowledge absolute.” He who has discovered it may very well 
dispense with many other items of useful knowledge, certain that he 
may evermore sit under his own vine and fig-tree, while no bailiffs 
shall make him afraid ; while he who fails to find it out may grow 
old, like Solon, learning something else every day, and yet be a miser- 
able fool at the end of the chapter. True there is theoretically some- 
thing chivalrous and “ fast ” in being a spendthrift. Nothing is more 
unromantic than to pay one’s butcher’s bills every week ; and, on the 
other hand, it is almost heroic to talk like Rochester of trees as “ an 
excrescence of the earth provided by Nature for the payment of debts ;” 
or tosay like the Frenchman, “ My debts! Why on earth should / 
think of my debts?’—Cw regarde mes créanciers.” But practically, 
somehow, when it comes to the actual result of succeeding or failing 
in making both ends meet,,it must be admitted the preference lies in 
favor of the man who succeeds, and consequently can look the world 
in the face; and against the man who fails, and as the inevitable 
result is driven either to a dozen mean shifts, or to accept obligations 
of that particular kind which it takes no special virtue to feel it is 
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“more blessed to give than to receive.” Some years ago a literary 
personage, anxious to procure authentic memorials of certain self- 
made men of the manufacturing districts, sent round blank forms to 
their guondam fellow-workmen, requesting that they might be filled 
up with reminiscences. A space was left on each form for the most 
salient characteristics of the person whose biography was to be writ- 
ten; and on this space in one case was inscribed the solemn remark, 
“His greatest peculiarity was the intense sense he manifested at all 
periods of his life of the inestimable value of ready money.” The 
“ peculiarity”? has perhaps been shared by a few other persons ; but 
we have no doubt it contributed very essentially to the eventual edi- 
fication of Mr. A ’s colossal fortune. To possess this delightful 
‘“‘ready money,” and to “make both ends meet,” are very nearly the 
same problem, and to solve them there are obviously two methods, 
and two only: first, to live within one’s income, which for all of us, 
except millionnaires, may be described as the method of saving ; sec- 
ond, to add to one’s income enough to cover all current expenses, 
which may be described as the method of,earning. Let us say a few 
words of each of these plans. 

Nothing would be more amusing, were it not also a little melan- 
choly, than to assist at a family council of ways and means, when it 
has been recognized that retrenchments must be made somewhere, 
and the question is to be debated, “ What shall we do to save¢” It 
the case be not very serious, and some moderate reductions will bring 
both ends of the family income satisfactorily together, no urgent neces- 
sity checks the lively feelings of the members of the household com- 
mittee, and as each one hears his or her particular luxury proffered 
for sacrifice, the effect is electric. ‘“ What!” cries Paterfamilias, 
“ give up our little dinner-parties, the one kind of society I care for, 
and which all our friends seem to enjoy so much!” ‘Don’t say a 
word,” screams Materfamilias, “ about the dear girls’ dresses. Surely 
you would not have them go out as dowdies and frights?” “ Bosh !” 
growls brother John, “ my cigars and the two poor hacks I keep cost 
nothing, literally nothing. Look at that new piano just bought for 
Jane!” “ Pianos don’t run up stable bills,” puts in Jane in dolorous 
quaver, and so the argument goes on. And in households of nar- 
rower means the cabs, the wine, the servant’s wages, the coals, the 
candles, and the weekly bills all come under solemn scrutiny, and 
nearly always with the same results. There are invariably the best 
of reasons why, though economy in the abstract is good and even 
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indispensable, economy in the particular item suggested is specially 


undesirable, even impracticable. At the end of the longest and 
most arduous discussion, the matter generally rests where it did at the 
beginning. Only one case have we known where a retrenchment 
was agreed on unanimously by all the persons concerned. Neither 
food, nor fuel, nor light, nor servants, nor expenses of locomotion 
could be curtailed, though each of these departments was managed 
on rather lax principles in the house in question. But one great 
thing could be done. The Z’%mes should be taken in future—not to 
keep—only to read! Whether so radical a reform enabled that fru- 
gal family to make both ends meet ever afterward, we are unable to 
say. 

Seriously the real thing to be done is not to pare and pinch at 
little details—a process extremely aggravating to the temper, and 
which the ever growing prices of all articles of consumption must con- 
tinually render seemingly nugatory. The axe should be laid lower, 
and where retrenchment is necessary at all it should be done in the 
shape of a reduction in the framework, not in the minor pieces of 
which the household puzzle is composed. . . Well within the 
income, whatever that income may happen to be, and a liberal margin 
for freedom in detail or to meet chance emergencies, this is the real 
philosophy of economy. 

But there is a method far more pleasant than that of retrenchment 
for “ making both ends meet.” It is the method of earning money 
instead of saving it. In the classes of society in which such earning, 
or at least the attempt at earning, is a matter of course for both men 
and women, there is a tenfold more cheerful spirit than in that hap- 
less class just a grade higher, wherein the ladies are too “ genteel” 
to think of adding to the family means (except by a marriage more 
or less mercenary), and wherein therefore it depends on the chance 
of there being a male bread-winner, industrious, healthy, fortunate, 
and generous enough to bear up single-handed the seven women who, 

in such cases, always cling in apocalyptic fashion to his skirts. . . 
But when in a family it is the wish of everybody to earn, how 
pathetic are the debates (worse than those about retrenchment) which 
take place to determine how that most desirable process of earning is 
to be commenced ! 

Of course the first idea of every human creature who can hold a 
pen, is that grand refuge of the destitute—literature. Everybody 
knows somebody who “ writes for the magazines,” and is reported to 
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obtain from that abounding source a perfect Pactolus of wealth, which 
of course can easily be partially diverted so far as to irrigate the 
small domain of the ambitious Ernest or Anna, who is saluted by the 
rest of the family as the future glory of the house. Then comes all 
the dreary story of tormenting friends for an introduction— only an 
introduction, because a new author’s works, they are told, are sadly 
neglected if not properly introduced ”—and then the good-natured edi- 
or’s civil refusal of the manuscript with “ many thanks,” or (more fatal 
far) his indulgent acceptance of a mediocre performance, and the 
consequent firm persuasion of the unhappy writer, and all his or her 
relations, that by bringing sufficient force of interest to bear, the 
way to fame and wealth is clear. Or there are, perhaps, other hopes, 
from paintings by Maria, which the great Mr. Dauber, R.A., once 
observed were “ very pretty ;” or songs composed by brother Robert, 
“ which used to be so admired by the young ladies when he sang 
them in Lackmansville.” It is all pretty much the same. Amateur 
literature, amateur art at first without training, and at last brought 
forward, not because there is any thing true or wise to be said, or 
any beauty to be created, but simply because money is wanted, can 
never be of real and permanent avail. Literature and art are noble 
professions, not flowery paths into which any one can turn who 
chooses. The wise course of those who seriously desire to make 
money, and who have not hitherto done any thing of the kind, or 
received the training qualifying them to do so, is to forbear from 
looking always along the plane of their own social level, or a little 
above it, but rather to turn their eyes somewhat below, and see 
whether there, where their gentler breeding will place them at an 
advantage over competitors, they cannot do something to better 
their state. 

One thing is certain: making money is a more pleasant process on 
the whole than saving it; but there is no making money without 
some sacrifice of leisure, of pride, of enjoyments of various kinds, and 
all habits of idleness and self-indulgence. One kind of money-getting 
calls for greater sacrifice of one sort, and another of another, but 
there is always something to be sacrificed. Let these things be care- 
fully considered at the outset, and the choice made where the self- 
denial shall be, either in saving or in earning, and then there will be 
more chance for success in the grand experiment—how to make both 
ends meet.— Cassel’s Magazine. 
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THE REPORT OF THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
OF THE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


AFTER an unaccountable suppression, for nearly two months, 
of the report of the committee appointed by the directors of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum to investigate our charges against that 
institution, it has at last been given tothe public. Judging from 
the tenor of this very remarkable document it seems almost 
inexplicable that the directors, who considered themselves 
unjustly attacked, should have kept its contents in inviolable 
secresy for such a length of time. What had they to fear from its 
publication? It not only emphatically denied the truth of all 
the charges, but actually pronounced the institution to be a par- 
agon of excellence in those very particulars wherein we had 
deemed it deficient. Under such favorable circumstances they 
should have lost no time in publishing it, the more so, as 
the investigation was held for the purpose of enabling ‘‘ the com- 
munity to judge of the truth or falsity of said charges.’ But if 
not intended for the public, why is it given now, and immedi- 
ately after the receipt of Mr. Schnabel’s open letter? Is it be- 
cause a reply was necessary to that letter? And do they seek 
thus to justify their unrighteous dismissal of that worthy 
official? These are questions, however, which we will not 
attempt to answer, for it concerns us not what were the motives 
either for withholding or publishing the report. Our business is 
with the report itself, and as that has virtually sustained the res- 
olutions of the directors in so far as they denounced our charges 
as false, it becomes obligatory upon us to show wherein it 
attempts to deceive not only the directors of the Asylum, but 
the entire Jewish community of this city who are deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare and prosperity of their pet institution. We 
accordingly publish a full statement of the proceedings of the 
Investigating Committee, including all the testimony taken ; and 
with this evidence before us, we shall proceed to analyse the re- 
port and to show wherein it is in direct conflict with the truth. 

VoL. V.—8. 
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lossed tu give than to receive. Some years ago a literary 
personage, anxivus to procure authentic memorials of certain self- 
made men of the manufacturing districts, sent round blank forms to 
their guoadam fellow-workmen, requesting that dhey might be tilled 
up with rominiseences, A’ space was left on each form for the most 
aaliont characteristics of the person whose biography was to be weit 
ton; and on this space in one case was inseribed the solemn remark, 
“* His greatest peculiarity was the intense sense he manifested at all 
periods of his life of the inestimable value of ready money.” The 
* peculiarity’ has perhaps been shared by a few other persons; but 
we have no doubt it contributed very essentially to the eventual edi- 
tieation of Mr. A——'s colossal fortune. ‘To POsROss this delighttul 
“ready money,” and to “make both ends meet,” are very nearly the 
same problem, and te selve them there are obviously two methods, 
and two only: first, to live within one’s income, which for all of us, 
except imillionnaires, may be deseribed as the method of saving ; see- 
ond, to add to one’s income enough to cover all current expenses, 
which may be described as the method of earning. Let us say a few 
words of each of these plans. 


Nothing would be more amusing, were it not also a little melan- 
choly, than to assist at a family council of ways and means, when it 


has been recognized that retrenchments must be made somewhere, 
and the question is to be debated, “ What shall we do to save?” It 
the case be not very serious, and some moderate reductions will bring 
both ends of the family income satisfactorily together, no urgent neces- 
sity checks the lively feelings of the members of the household com- 
mittee, and as each one hears his or her particular luxury proffered 
for sacrifice, the effect is electric. “ What!” cries Paterfamilias, 
“ give up our little dinner-parties, the one kind of society I care for,. 
and which all our friends seem to enjoy so much!” Don’t say a 
’word,” screams Materfamilias, “ about the dear girls’ dresses. Surely 
you would not have them go out as dowdies and frights?” Bosh !” 
growls brother John, “ my cigars and the two poor hacks I keep cost 
nothing, literally nothing. Look at that new piano just bought for 
Jane!” Pianos don’t run up stable bills,” puts in Jane in dolorous 
quaver, and so the argument goes on. And in households of nar- 
rower means the cabs, the wine, the servant’s wages, the coals, the 
candles, and the weekly bills all come under solemn scrutiny, and 
nearly always with the same results. There are invariably the best 
of reasons why, though economy in the abstract is good and even. 
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INdispensevic, ECUnOUMY 1 Tait particular ein bugyested is spocimily 
undesirable, even impracticable. At the end of the longest and 
most arduous discussion, the matter generally reste where it did at the 
beginning. Only one case have we known where «a retrenchment 
was agreed on unanimously by all the persons concerned, Neither 
food, nor fuel, nor light, nor servants, nor expenses of locomotion 
could be curtailed, though each of these departments was managed 
on rather lax principles in the house in question, Dut one great 
thing could be done, The Zimee should be taken in future—not to 
keep—only to read! Whether so radical a reform enabled that tra. 
gal family to make both ends meet ever afterward, we are unable to 
any, 


Seriously the real thing to be done is not to pare and pinch at 


little details—a process extremely aggravating to the temper, and 
which the ever growing prices of all articles of consumption must con- 
tinually render seemingly nugatory. The axe should be laid lower, 
and where retrenchment is necessary at all it should be done in the 
shape of a reduction in the framework, not in the minor pieces of 
which the household puzzle is composed. . . Well within the 
income, whatever that income may happen to be, and a liberal margin 
for freedom in detail or to meet chance emergencies, this is the real 
philosophy of economy. 

But there is a method far more pleasant than that of retrenchment 
for “ making both ends meet.” It is the method of earning money 
instead of saving it. In the classes of society in which such earning, 
or at least the attempt at earning, is a matter of course for both men 
and women, there is a tenfold more cheerful spirit than in that hap- 
less class just a grade higher, wherein the ladies are too “ genteel” 
to think of adding to the family means (except by a marriage more 
or less mercenary), and wherein therefore it depends on the chance 
of there being a male bread-winner, industrious, healthy, fortunate, 
and generous enough to bear up single-handed the seven women who, 
in such cases, always cling in apocalyptic fashion to his skirts. . . 
But when in a family it is the wish of everybody to earn, how 
pathetic are the debates (worse than those about retrenchment) which 
take place to determine how that most desitable process of earning is 
to be commenced ! 

Of course the first idea of every human creature who can hold a 
pen, is that grand refuge of the destitute—literature. Everybody 
knows somebody who “ writes for the magazines,” and is reported to 
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obtain from that abounding source a perfect Pactolus of wealth, which 
of course can easily be partially diverted so far as to irrigate the 
small domain of the ambitious Ernest or Anna, who is saluted by the 
rest of the family as the future glory of the house. Then comes all 
the dreary story of tormenting friends for an introduction— only an 
introduction, because a new author’s works, they are told, are sadly 
neglected if not properly introduced ”—and then the good-natured edi- 
or’s civil refusal of the manuscript with “ many thanks,” or (more fatal 
far) his indulgent acceptance of a mediocre performance, and the 
consequent firm persuasion of the unhappy writer, and all his or her 
relations, that by bringing sufficient force of interest to bear, the 
way to fame and wealth is clear. Or there are, perhaps, other hopes, 
from paintings by Maria, which the great Mr. Dauber, R.A., once 
observed were “ very pretty ;” or songs composed by brother Robert, 
“ which used to be so admired by the young ladies when he sang 
them in Lackmansville.” It is all pretty much the same. Amateur 
literature, amateur art at first without training, and at last brought 
forward, not because there is any thing true or wise to be said, or 
any beauty to be created, but simply because money is wanted, can 
never be of real and permanent avail. Literature and art are noble 
professions, not flowery paths into which any one can turn who 
chooses. The wise course of those who seriously desire to make 
money, and who have not hitherto done any thing of the kind, or 
received the training qualifying them to do so, is to forbear from 
looking always along the plane of their own social level, or a little 
above it, but rather to turn their eyes somewhat below, and sce 
whether ¢here, where their gentler breeding will place them at an 
advantage over competitors, they cannot do something to better 
their state. 

One thing is certain : making money is a more pleasant process on 
the whole than saving it; but there is no making money without 
some sacrifice of leisure, of pride, of enjoyments of various kinds, and 
all habits of idleness and self-indulgence. One kind of money-getting 
calls for greater sacrifice of one sort, and another of another, but 
there is always something to be sacrificed. Let these things be care- 
fully considered at the outset, and the choice made where the self- 
denial shall be, either in saving or in earning, and then there will be 
more chance for success in the grand experiment—how to make both 
ends meet.—Cassel’s Magazine. 





Editorial Department. 








THE REPORT OF THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
OF THE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


AFTER an unaccountable suppression, for nearly two months, 
of the report of the committee appointed by the directors of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum to investigate our charges against that 
institution, it has at last been given tothe public. Judging from 
the tenor of this very remarkable document it seems almost 
inexplicable that the directors, who considered themselves 
unjustly attacked, should have kept its contents in inviolable 
secresy for such a length of time. What had they to fear from its 
publication? It not only emphatically denied the truth of all 
the charges, but actually pronounced the institution to be a par- 
agon of excellence in those very particulars wherein we had 
deemed it deficient. Under such favorable circumstances they 
should have lost no time in publishing it, the more so, as 
the investigation was held for the purpose of enabling ‘‘ the com- 
munity to judge of the truth or falsity of said charges.’’ But if 
not intended for the public, why is it given now, and immedi- 
ately after the receipt of Mr. Schnabel’s open letter? Is it be- 
cause a reply was necessary to that letter? And do they seek 
thus to justify their unrighteous dismissal of that worthy 
official? These are questions, however, which we will not 
attempt to answer, for it concerns us not what were the motives 
either for withholding or publishing the report. Our business is 
with the report itself, and as that has virtually sustained the res- 
olutions of the directors in so far as they denounced our charges 
as false, it becomes obligatory upon us to show wherein it 
attempts to deceive not only the directors of the Asylum, but 
the entire Jewish community of this city who are deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare and prosperity of their pet institution. We 
accordingly publish a full statement of the proceedings of the 
Investigating Committee, including all the testimony taken ; and 
with this evidence before us, we shall proceed to analyse the re- 
port and to show wherein it is in direct conflict with the truth. 

VoL. V.—8. 


-_ 
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The report, which, for coarseness of style and ungrammatical 
construction, is a curiosity in its own peculiar way, has at least 
one merit which even the most prejudiced will freely admit. It is 
consistent in all its details. It commences with misrepresenta- 
tion and faithfully adheres to this plan to the end. Asa prelimi- 
nary to its assertions it opens with the assumption that the com- 
mittee had been appointed by the directors of the Asylum “to 
investigate the several allegations charging the Board of Govern- 
ors and the officers with mismanagement of the internal arrange- 
ments of said institution, and offer such suggestions as may occur 
to them.”’ This statement is erroneous in two particulars. No 
charges were made against the Board of Governors. Our strict- 
ures applied only to the internal management, by which were im- 
plied the paid officers of the Asylum who are responsible for 
the conduct of its internal affairs, over which it is almost impos- 
sible for the Governors to have constant supervision. Had we 
desired or intended to attack the directors, or the Governors, or 
any of the sub-committees of the general board, we should not 
have been afraid to do so openly and would not have done it 
under cover of the words ‘‘internal management.’’ The second 
error consists in the assertion that the committee had been invited 
to ‘‘offer such suggestions as may occur to them.” The pub- 
lished resolutions of the directors, by virtue of which the Inves- 
tigating Committee was created, extended no such invitation. 
The committee was appointed solely to investigate the charges 
and report as to their truth or falsity, the directors, by the way, 
having taken the precaution to stamp those charges as false in 
anticipation of the verdict of the committee. The discrepancies 
between the assumptions of the report and the facts are evident. 

From the preamble, the report proceeds to state the charges, 
which, by an ingenious process of its own, it divides into the fol- 
lowing accusations : 

“I, That the religious instruction of the children was greatly neglected and that little is 
taught them to remind them of their duties and hopes as Jews, and that instead of the rit- 
ual pursued being conservative, the prayer-book of the Temple Emanu-E] is peremptorily 
used, and the boys say their prayers with their heads uncovered. 

II. That among the 173 boys and girls in this institution not one was able to recite cor- 
rectly the ten commandments in English much less in Hebrew, and that the children were 
‘not taught any night-prayers. 

III. That the inmates of the Industrial School of the Asylum were improperly fed with 


food of inferior quality, and that the food on the Sabbath-day was worse, if possible, than 
on the ordinary week days.” 
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The first of these accusations which we are represented to have 
made, we repudiate almost entirely, and, without assigning any 
motive to those who framed the report, we are compelled to say 
that they have purposely blended our charges with the accusa- 
tions of the Jewish Messenger, and have attributed all to us. In 
so doing they have been guilty of deliberate falsehood. So far 
from having advocated the adoption of a conservative ritual, or ob- 
jected to the use of the Temple Emanu-El prayer-book, or cen- 
sured the management for permitting the boys to pray with their 
heads uncovered, we emphatically approved of the Emanu-El 
ritual and of the uncovering of the head during divine worship. 
Our language on these points was as explicit and as outspoken 
as possible. The committee will not succeed in making the 
public believe that we were so inconsistent as to advocate con- 
servatism in ritualistic or ceremonial matters, for those who know 
us at all, know that we are conscientiously devoted to reform 
principles, that we have never concealed our views of Judaism, 
nor have we ever flinched from making our actions harmonize 
with our religious convictions. 

The second accusation with which we are credited is simply an 
exemplification of the only part of the first which is really ours, 
and in which we assert that the religious instruction of the chil- 
dren was greatly neglected. Tosubstantiate that charge we gave 
the results of the examination on the day of our visit, and these 
were not only what are contained in the second accusation as 
found in the report, but also, that a lamentable ignorance of Bibli- 
cal history was exhibited, that, according to the Superintendent’s 
own admission, the senior class of boys only had been instructed 
in the book of Genesis, and in no other part of the Bible, and that 
night prayers were neither said nor taught in the Asylum. As 
the report made a distinction between the general charge of 
want of religious instruction and the illustrations of that want, 
it should have given all our illustrations, which it failed to do. 

The third accusation, although not given in our words, is cer- 
tainly in substance what we charged, and we have no hesitation 
in acknowledging it. This, however, was not our third but our 
second accusation. In the original article there was no third 
accusation. 

The report having thus stated the charges, proceeds to record 
the verdict. 
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As to the first allegation the committee found that the religious 
instruction was of the highest and most iinpressive character, 
that the prayer-book of the Temple Emanu-E] is not exclusively 
or peremptorily used, and that the system of religious training 
is abundantly capable of imparting a sound moral and religious 
tone to the education of the children. We do not pretend to 
know by what means the committee arrived at these conclusions, 
but we do know that they were not founded upon the evidence. 
In support of the charge of want of religious instruction, the 
committee had our own testimony as to the result of the ex- 
amination besides the testimony of the two resident teachers, 
Messrs. David and Edward Levy, the former of whom was even 
sworn with the usual judicial formula. Both these gentlemen 
fully corroborated all the statements made in the New Era res- 
pecting the education of the children. If, therefore, the want of 
knowledge on the part of a whole school of Biblical history, 
night prayers, and the commandments, is the result of the relig- 
ious instruction which is described as of ‘‘the highest and most 
impressive character,”’ it follows that either this description is 
utterly untrue, or that the instructor, however high and impress- 
ive may be the character of the instruction, knows very little of 
the art of tuition, forit isimpossible to conceive that out of the 173 
children, there should not be one intelligent enough to be so 
benefited by the instruction as to be able to recite the command- 
ments, or say a night-prayer. 

With respect to the ritual of the Temple Emanu-E]l not being 
exclusively or peremptorily used, the report is again at fault. 
That ritual, we are pleased to state, has been and is still used, 
and it is to be hoped will always continue to be the authorized 
prayer-book of the Asylum. 

As to the second allegation, the committee found that we had 
visited the Institution, ‘‘almost immediately after the summer 
vacation, when the classes had not been fully re-organized and 
when the children might not be presumed to be as well prepared 
to undergo an examination as at any other time,” that we 
had examined several classes, among which were several very 
young children, and ‘‘that some of the pupils were imperfect in 
the recital of the fourth commandment.”” But it was also found 
‘that an attempt is made to faithfully educate all,’’ that nothing 
in this respect is neglected, that all the classes are taught all the 
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useful doctrines in religion, and are instructed in Biblical History, 
that the Bible was read instead of night-prayers and that daily 
morning service was and is held. This is indeed a remarkable 
verdict, for not only is it not sustained by the evidence, but in 
some respects it actually found what never took place. Our 
visit to the Asylum was not after but during the summer vaca- 
tion, and in support of this, the committee had our own testi- 
mony and that of Mr. Edward Levy. That this evidence was 
entirely truthful, it will not be difficult to prove. The charges 
appeared in the October issue of the NEw Era, which was 
published on Friday, September 11 ; the addressing and mailing 
of the edition was done on the 10th ; the composition and print- 
ing of the last ‘‘form”’ (which contained the editorial) and the 
binding of the books, occupied a full week, if not more; the 
manuscript of the article, therefore, must have been delivered 
about the 1st or 2d of September, and as the article was written 
some days after the visit, it is apparent that the visit was made 
in August and during the vacation, since the public schools did 
not re-open until the first Monday in September. But this 
vacation applies only to the public schools, the Orphan Asylum 
having no vacation, it being the home of the children. During 
the scholastic year, the senior classes, both of boys and girls, 
attend the public schools for their secular education, the primary 
classes or the smallest children only being taught in the institu- 
tion. Religious instruction, if there be any at all, is given after 
the usual school hours, but more especially during the vacation, 
as was fully proved by the evidence. So far, then, from having 
chosen an inappropriate time for ‘the examination, it was the 
best and most favorable time, as all the pupils were at home, 
and the facilities for improving them in their religious studies 
were greater than at any other time. The excuse, therefore, as 
given in the report, may seem very plausible to those who do not 
know the workings of the Asylum ; but, to those who do, it will 
be easily recognized as a very futile misrepresentation of the 
truth. The report draws attention to the fact of ‘‘several very 
young children’’ being among those who were examined, but 
forgets that there were also several older ones, and ignores that 
part of the evidence which proved conclusively that not one 
pupil could recite the commandments, etc., which implies much 
more than what the report states, ‘‘ that some were imperfect in 
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the recital of the fourth commandment.” ‘It would indeed be 
strange if they knew the fourth commandment, considering that 
they see it weekly violated, by the washing, ironing and scrub- 
bing which, according to the evidence, was shown to be invari- 
ably done on the Sabbath in preference to any of the other days 
of the week. 

What the members of the committee may consider as ‘all the 
useful doctrines in Religion”? which they claim are taught “all 
the classes,’’ we know not. Perhaps, in their opinion, the Deca- 
logue does not contain any useful religious doctrines, and is 
therefore not worth knowing, but most people will think other- 
wise, and will not be likely to accept the committee’s unmeasured 
approval of the system of religious training as pursued in the 
Asylum. 

That the Bible was read instead of night prayers may doubt- 
less be considered by the committee to be a very novel and 
excellent arrangement, but the report should in all fairness have 
stated that the evidence fully proved that this reading of the 
Bible was not introduced until after the appearance of certain 
letters in the Jewish Messenger, or a few weeks before the pub- 
lication of the article in the NEw Era. 

That the children are instructed in Biblical History, as the 
report claims, we do not doubt, for we have still in vivid recol- 
lection the instruction given by the Superintendent on the day 
of our visit, as to the origin of light, whereby the children learnt 
the wseful doctrine of religion that ‘‘God created light on the 
first day, in order that He may be able to see how to create the 
other things.’ We thought at the time that ‘the religious 
instruction was of the highest and most impressive character,’’ 
and we now have the committee’s assurance that it was. 

As to the third and last allegation, the committee found that 
‘instead of the food being of an inferior quality, it was of a 
quality equal, if not superior, to that used in other well-governed 
institutions of this class,” that it was at all times properly pre- 
pared and served in ample quantity; and ‘‘ that a regular bill of 
fare with a variety of substantial dishes is served regularly to 
the inmates.’’ As regards the mechanics of the Industria 
School they found ‘‘that every attention has been paid to their 
comfort. They sleep in a well-ventilated apartment, kept in a 
clean and orderly manner, and are furnished with an ample 
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quantity of good, wholesome food.’’ Here again the report, 
wholly indifferent to the demands of honor and justice, unites the 
‘general Asylum to the Industrial School, brings in extraneous 
matters, and attempts to refute charges never made. The tables 
of the general Asylum were not commented upon at all in our 
editorial, nor was any charge made about the apartment in which . 
the mechanics sleep or the manner in which it was kept. The 
question at issue was not whether the 173 children in the Asy- 
lum were improperly fed, but whether the twenty-nine youths 
who worked at trades in the Industrial School received that sub- 
stantial food and that change of diet they required. The report 
says that they did. We assert that the evidence proved beyond 
a doubt that they did not. The testimony given by the Principal 
of the Industrial School, Mr. Louis Schnabel, and by Jacob 
Katz, one of the mechanics, showed conclusively that the meat 
was very tough and of an inferior quality ; that it was always 
prepared in the same distasteful way, that the potatoes were 
sometimes rotten, that insects were often found in the food, that 
the coffee and tea were unfit to drink, that dissatisfaction had 
existed for a long while among the mechanics, and that although 
other articles were occasionally furnished besides those mentioned 
inthe NEw Era, yet the general and regular diet was according to 
the description therein given. That some improvement had 
taken place since the publication of the charges was also clearly 
established, although this fact was positively denied by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Cohen. As regards the tea and coffee, the testi- 
mony of Dr. Stern, the house-physician, who was called as a 
witness for the defense, sustained the charge of its unfitness. 
The Doctor on this point even asserted that, in his opinion, the 
articles were purchased at too cheap a price, as the fault was not 
merely in their preparation, but in their quality. 

We have thus compared the verdict of the committee with 
what we consider to be the substance of the whole evidence. 
Whether we have undervalued the testimony given by the wit- 
nesses for the defense, or whether it is sufficient to impair the 
testimony on our side and thus warrant such a verdict, we must 
leave our readers to decide. 

The committee having pronounced all our charges unfounded, 
and thereby fulfilled the object for which the investigation was 
held, the report should have terminated with the verdict, and 
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the members of the committee should have been returned to 
their homes with the happy consciousness of having nobly per- 
formed their duty. To have done this, however, would have 
marred the programme laid down, and would have deprived the 
directors of the pleasure of taking their revenge on those whom 
they considered responsible for the disclosures which we made. 
Accordingly the report proceeds to discover in the management of 
the Industrial School grave abuses. The pupils are not properly 
disciplined in their behavior, they are too intimate with the 
Principal of this department and are allowed too many liberties, 
and all these grievous wrongs being due ‘“‘to the incompetency 
of the person in charge of this branch of the institution” the 
dismissal of Mr. Schnabel is indirectly recommended. That the 
directors have readily availed themselves of this pretext for get- 
ting rid of a man who has served them faithfully for seven 
years, and upon whom they annually lavished the highest 
praise, the public already know. Mr. Louis Schnabel has been 
dismissed, in what he justly styles as ‘the most summary 
manner, in the middle of an official term, and on a notice of 
merely four days.”? What a confession of weakness and im- 
becility is this on the part of the directors! For seven years they 
have not only retained in their service a man who was thoroughly 
unfit for the position which he held, but they actually deceived 
the public every year by commending him to them as an able 
and zealous officer, a thorough disciplinarian, to whom the in- 
mates of the Asylum looked up ‘with feelings of mingled re- 
spect and love,’’ and whose ‘‘religious and moral teachings, 
seconded by his example, have become firmly impressed upon 
his dutiful pupils, and can not fail to exert a beneficial influence 
over their future life.”” Strange indeed that after such eulogies 
they should all at once discover how incompetent he is, and that, 
too, only after they had been so informed by the Investigating 
Committee. It will, we imagine, hardly be necessary for us to 
defend Mr. Schnabel from the imputation which has been cast 
upon him. The very flourishing condition in which he has left 
the Industrial School, a department whose very existence is 
mainly due to his fostering care and attention, is his best de- 
fense, and if more than this were wanting his open letter to the 
directors in which he denounces their action ‘‘as an arbitrary, 
unjust, and indefensible measure,’’ and publicly challenges them 
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to name the cause of his dismissal, will be sufficient. to con- 
vince all honorable men that he has faithfully fulfilled his 
duties. 

The next recommendation of the committee ‘that it is highly 
improper and therefore to the disadvantage of this institution to 
keep employed a certain young man named Jacob Katz,” etc., is 
beneath the dignity of the men who signed the report, and they 
should have blushed. with shame at the very thought of so mean 
and petty an action. It does indeed seem that the committee 
was resolved to punish every one who dared to tell the truth at 
the investigation. But why is it so highly improper to keep 
that youth employed? He was certainly worth his hire, for he 
was the drudge of the Industrial School, besides being of inestim- 
able use as a compositor. However the lad has been dismissed, 
and we hope this also will give the committee much pleasure. 
It must have been somewhat annoying, though, to the signers of 
the report to be compelled to take as much trouble as they did 
in the preparation of that small paragraph which contained that 
very small recommendation, for we are positively assured by 
one who ought to know, that the original document was sent back 
to them by the directors to be altered, because it contained in the 
paragraph alluded to a reflection on one of the board, which, of 
course, was not a part of the programme. And it was altered ! 

The committee, having done such good service to the cause’ 
of truth by its verdict and recommendations, can not do less 
than compliment Mr. Jacob Cohen on the manner in which he 
has ‘‘at all times endeavored to faithfully perform the duties 
assigned to him.’”’ We doubt very much whether the public, 
after reading the evidence, will indorse this testimonial. If they 
do, they must have a higher opinion of the Superintendent than 
even the gentlemen who employ him, for one of the directors 
frankly told us that the Board knew perfectly well that Mr. 
Cohen was not the right man in the right place, but that he had 
been retained in office simply because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a suitable person. 

And now we arrive at the concluding paragraphs of the report 
in which the opinion of the committee is recorded that the 
proper course we should have pursued, if sufficient grounds 
existed for our charges, was ‘‘ to have imparted the information 
to the person in charge of and responsible for the management 
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of the institution,’ because the testimony which was offered to 
us ‘‘ was in all respects hearsay evidence, which cautious people 
can not take for positive proof.” The committee either must 
have forgotten or must have purposely ignored that part of our 
own testimony which showed that we were not satisfied to accept 
hearsay evidence as positive proof and therefore investigated the 
matter personally. What was theobject of the examination of 
the classes,and our visits at the table of the Industrial School, if 
not to be personally convinced of the truth or untruth of the 
information we had received ? Should we have disbelieved the 
evidence of our own senses? How absurd it would have been to 
have carried our complaints ‘“‘to the person in charge of and 
responsible for the management of the institution,’ when we were 
fully convinced that it was principally to that person the abuses 
were to be attributed. It is clear, however, that on this point, the 
opinion of the committee is somewhat obscure, for the report in 
the very next sentence condemns us for not having complained 
to the Board of Governors, and asserts that we were not justified 
in making ‘‘such sweeping charges against such a charitable 
institution,’ without having first ascertained whether that board 
‘‘had turned a deaf ear to the alleged complaints, the fact being 
that no such complaints had ever been made.” The gentlemen 
of the committee must indeed know very little of the Asylum 
or its management, if they really are not aware that the want of 
proper religious instruction was not only repeatedly brought to 
the notice of the directors but was even publicly commented 
upon at the last annual meeting, and as to the subject of diet the 
evidence established the fact beyond all doubt that the attention 
of the President and of the Board of Governors had been called 
to the defects: We could, if we felt disposed, mention the 
names of prominent clergymen, both of orthodox and reform 
congregations, as well as several highly influential gentlemen 
devoted to the cause of education, who have unsuccessfully 
endeavored to get the directors to better the condition of affairs 
in the Asylum. Knowing all these facts, what hope was there 
that the Board would pay any respect to our individual repre- 
sentations? The only proper course to pursue was to bring the 
matter before the public in the form of open charges, and in 
adopting that course we merely fulfilled one of the most sacred 
duties of journalism—the correction of grave abuses in public 
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charitable institutions. That we have partly succeeded we are 
fully assured, for although the committee would have the public 
believe that our charges were not true, we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that there is now more religious instruction given 
than ever before, and that the diet of the mechanics has been con- 
siderably improved. 

The report concludes with a recommendation to the officers 


-and Governors of the Asylum “to interdict private examination 


and cause public examinations to be made at least twice a year, 
in order to avoid a future attempt on the part of any one to 
mislead the public.”” The absurdity of such a recommendation 


‘ will be apparent to every one who knows anything of educational 


matters. Public examinations instead of being any real test of 
the knowledge of the children, or of the progress which has been 
made in a school during a given period, are simply shams, ex- 
hibitions got up for the purpose of deluding the public, and 
affording a few persons the opportunity of making speeches and 
congratulating each other on their own wonderful achievements. 
But to the pupils these senseless performances do incalculable 
harm, for their attention is withdrawn from useful studies, their 
minds unsettled for months, their time frittered away, and their 
intuitive feeling of modesty, especially with the gentler sex, 
weakened and eventually destroyed. The private examination, 
on the contrary, exercises a very beneficial influence on both 
pupils and teachers, for it gives a stimulus to the exertions of 
the former without leaving any of the injurious effects of the 
exhibition, while at the same time it is the best test whether the 
instructors are doing their full duty to those intrusted to their 
care. But, then, as regaids the Asylum there is the great dis- 
advantage that some one may attempt ‘‘to mislead the public as 
to the condition of this institution and the government of its in- 
mates.’ In that case the remedy is very simple. The directors 
must immediately deny the truth of any charge which may be 
made, and then call for an investigation, never forgetting to 
appoint their own committee, and to select their relatives, busi- 
ness partners, and intimate friends. A verdict for the Asylum 
will certainly be rendered. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


BY RAPHAEL D’C. LEWIN. 


My personal knowledge of the proceedings of the Investigat- 
ing Committee is confined to the four sessions held on the 11th, 
14th, 18th, and 19th of October, 1874, at which I was present. 
The reason for my attendance will be best explained by the fol-' 
lowing letter: 


NEw York, October 11, 1874. 
R. D’C. LEwIn, Esq. 

Dear Sir: You are hereby notified that the committee appointed by the directors of the ° 
Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society to investigate certain charges contained 
in the NEw ERA, of which you are the editor, reflecting unfavorably on the management 
of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, are now in session and respectfully invite your immediate 


presence. 
Yours, etc., 


Lazarus Rosenfeld, Chairman ; Barnet L. Solomon, E. B. Hart, S. M. Cohen, M. Stein, 
Henry Gitterman, Solomon Loeb, Isaac Bernheimer, Morris Caer, Committee ; 
Adolph L. Sanger, Secretary. 

Responding to the summons without delay, I went to the Asy- 
lum and found assembled all the gentlemen whose names were 
attached to the letter with the exception of Mr. Barnet L. Solo- 
mon, who, being on his voyage from Europe, was not a member 
of the committee and did not attend any of the sessions. Mr. 
Hendricks, however, whose name did not appear on the letter, 
entered shortly afterward, and was acknowledged as belonging 
to the tribunal. After some discussion as to the advisability of 
postponing the investigation, because I had expressed regret at 
being suddenly and unexpectedly called upon to proceed with 
the case before I was actually prepared to do so, it was decided 
at my own desire to proceed forthwith, the understanding being 
that a documentary statement I wished to submit, but which was 
not ready, should be received and read whenever I presented it. 
My own evidence being considered first in order I was placed on 
my honor, and submitted toa searching examination, the same 
being conducted principally by Messrs. Morris Goodhart and 
Adolph L. Sanger, although several questions were also asked 
by nearly every member of the committee. My testimony was, 
for the purpose of convenience, divided according to the nature 
of the charges, a distinction being made between what I had 
charged on personal knowledge, and upon information received 
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and believed to be true. After the close of my testimony, a dis- 
cussion ensued as to the mode in which the examination of the 
witnesses should be conducted, it being finally determined that I 
should examine my own witnesses and cross-examine the wit- 
nesses for the defense, and that any member of the committee 
might cross-examine my witnesses and examine the witnesses on 
the other side. 

' My first witness was Mr. David Levy, one of the resident 
teachers in the Asylum. This gentleman’s evidence was given 
under oath, the Chairman swearing him with the usual judicial 
formula. At the conclusion of his direct examination an ad- 
journment took place, it having been first understood that 
neither side should publish any of the testimony during the time 
the investigation lasted. 

The second session was held on Wednesday evening, October 
14th ; the following members of the committee being absent : 
Messrs. E. B. Hart, Sol. Loeb, A. L. Sanger, and F. Hen- 
dricks. The Chairman on opening the session stated that he had 
thought proper to invite the heads of the Committees of!the Board 
of Directors to be present during the testimony, as it was only 
fair that the directors who were the parties attacked should be 
represented. While interposing no objection to this arrange- 
ment, I objected to the statement that the directors had been at- 
tacked, my charges having been made entirely against the inéer- 
nal management. Mr. S. T. Meyer on behalf of the School Com- 
mittee, Mr. G. M. Leventritt for the Governors, and Mr. M. 
Tuska for the Purchasing Committee, were then admitted. The 
Secretary being absent and the minutes of the previous session 
being in his possession, Mr. Goodhart took his place and read 
his own private notes which had not even been transcribed from 
their rough state. I called attention to several errors which ex- 
isted in his report of my testimony, but these were considered 
too trivial to rectify, and so Mr. Goodhart’s notes were adopted 
as the official minutes of the preceding session. I then informed 
the committee that according to the understanding entered into 
with respect to my written statement, I was ready to present it, 
and I therefore desired before I proceeded further with the case 
to have it read. Mr. Goodhart objected to the committee’s 
receiving the document, his reason being that if there was any- 
thing in it which had not-yet been stated by me I could bring 
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such matter verbally to the notice of the committee, whereas if 
it were nothing more than a recapitulation of previous statements 
and an argument of the entire case, as he believed it to be, it was 
needless to waste the time of the committee with its reading. 
He therefore proposed that the communication be referred to the 
Chairman for his private perusal, and if he thought there was 
anything in it necessary for the committee to know, he could 
bring it to their notice on a subsequent occasion. This view, not- 
withstanding my remonstrances, seemed to be the sense of the 
committee, and the same being put in the form of a motion, was 
voted upon and carried unanimously. I protested against this 
vote and informed the committee that as the understanding had 
been violated by them, and it was now in the power of the Chair 
to suppress the communication, I probably would be compelled 
to publish it in the form of an open letter addressed to the com- 
mittee. Upon this a scene of excitement took place. Mr. Henry 
Gitterman sprang to his feet exclaiming that I could not publish 
anything about the investigation as I had given my word that I 
would not. Mr. Isaac Bernheimer, on the contrary, cared very 
little what was published, and said: ‘‘ Let him publish what he 
likes, what is the difference ’”’’ I recalled to the recollection of 
Mr. Gitterman and the committee that I had made no such 
promise, it being only agreed upon that no part of the festimony 
should be published during the time the investigation lasted ; 
nevertheless, I was content for the sake of peace and harmony to 
carry that provision still farther and to make it include all the 
proceedings. 

Mr. David Levy was then called to be cross-examined ; the 
principal examiners being Messrs. Goodhart, Leventritt and 
Tuska. In the course of this examination Mr. Leventritt pro- 
duced a book containing the rules of the Assistant Superintend- 
ent, as also a lengthy document from Mr. Cohen, giving a de- 
tailed account of the manner in which the children of the Asylum 
spend their time. Both of these were immediately received and 
read aloud, and the witness was examined on them. Attheclose 
of Mr. Levy’s examination, his brother, Mr. Edward Levy, also 
a resident teacher of the Asylum, was called, and after his ex- 
amination the proceedings for the evening terminated. 

The third session was held on Sunday morning, October 18th, 
all the members of the committee as also the deputation from 
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the Board of Directors being present at the opening, except 
Messrs. Hendricks and Sanger. The Secretary’s place was 
therefore again filled by Mr. Goodhart, but Mr. Sanger arriving 
subsequently, assisted in keeping the minutes whenever it was 
necessary for Mr. Goodhart to devote all his attention to the 
cross-examination of witnesses. The Chairman on opening the 
session stated that Mr. Hendricks had notified him that he 
thought it best to withdraw from the committee, because some 
one had remarked that as he had also been on the Grand Jury 
which acquitted the Commissioners of Charities, to which body 
Mr. Meyer Stern belonged, the report of the Investigating Com- 
mittee would doubtless be a ‘‘ whitewash’’ of the Asylum in the 
same way as the report of the Grand Jury was a ‘‘ whitewash” 
of the Commissioners. This strange communication was duly 
commented upon, the general opinion of the committee being 
that the Grand Jury had not ‘‘ whitewashed”’ the Commissioners 
of Charities. After this the Chairman stated that he had read 
my communication, and that he saw nothing in it to necessitate 
its being brought to the notice of the committee, except the pas- 
sage in which I had said that there were other charges I could 
make ; and on these he would be ready to hear me. I replied 
that the other abuses to which I alluded would doubtless be 
revealed by the testimony of the witnesses who were yet to be 
examined. 

The day’s work consisted of the examination of Mr. Jacob 
Katz, one of the mechanics of the Industrial School, and of Mr. 
Louis Schnabel the principal of that department. The cross-ex- 
amination of both these witnesses was exceedingly rigid and oc- 
cupied considerable time, the principal examiners being Messrs. 
Goodhart, Sanger, Tuska, and Leventritt. A bill of fare sent in 
by Mr. Cohen was offered in evidence and was immediately 
received. This was made the basis of many questions to the wit- 
nesses, the object evidently being to prove that a variety of sub- 
stantial dishes was at all times served to the mechanics. The 
evidence on this point, however, merely showed that occasional- 
ly other articles besides those mentioned in the editorial had been 
given, as for instance, puddings and pies sometimes, beef-steak 
once, and sardines two or three times in two years ; but that the 
general and regular diet was not according to the bill of fare, but 
exactly as it had been described in the NEw Era. In the cross- 
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examination of the mechanic Katz, questions were propounded 
and allowed by the Chair unusual in courts of justice, as for in- 
stance, whether he got meat every day in his own home in 
Russia, and whether he is compelled to stay in the Asylum if he 
does not like the food. In many cases I ventured to interpose an 
objection as to the manner in which the examination was con- 
ducted, but I was given clearly to understand that I had no 
right to object to anything, as my position at the investigation 
was simply one of sufferance, due to the courtesy of the com- 
mittee. 

The fourth session was held on the following evening, October 
19th. Messrs. Goodhart and Sanger being absent, Mr. Stein 
acted as Secretary. 

I informed the committee that as I had been ill all day and 
was then in a state of great physical pain I would not call any 
other witness, for I had no desire to prolong the investigation 
unnecessarily. Accordingly Mr. Jacob Cohen was called by the 
gentlemen who represented the Board of Directors. His exam- 
ination had hardly commenced, however, when Dr. Lassar Stern, 
the house physician, who had been notified to attend as a wit- 
ness for the defense, was announced. To accommodate the 
Doctor, the examination of Mr. Cohen was interrupted and 
Dr. Stern’s testimony was taken as to the health of the chil- 
dren, after which the examination of Mr. Cohen was con- 
tinued. When this was completed Mr. Leventritt was exam- 
ined by the Chair. His testimony showed that he considered the 
food excellent, that he did not recollect any complaints ever 
being made to the Board or to the Guardians, the only occasion 
on which the subject of food was brought to his personal notice, 
being the occasion referred to by Mr. Schnabel in his testimony, 
and that he then pronounced the food to be excellent and said 
he would not wish for better in his own house. 

‘Mr. Tuska also testified that the articles purchased by him 
were all of the best description, that there was always a variety 
of substantial dishes given to the mechanics, but the mechanics 
were bad boys, that the butcher was changed repeatedly, though 
never on account of price, and that he had bought several sets of 
tephilin for the use of the boys, notwithstanding that he consid- 
ered the money thus spent thrown away. On being questioned 
as to the statement made by Mr. Schnabel that he had on a cer- 
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tain occasion confessed that the meat was not good, he emphati- 
cally denied the truth of that assertion, and maintained on the 
contrary that he pronounced it to be excellent. 

At the close of his examination, Mr. Isaac Bernheimer a mem- 
ber of the Investigating Committee stated that he had visited 
the institution several times since the publication of the article, 
and had taken much pains to examine the food, which he con- 
sidered to be good enough for anybody, but that he had noticed 
that some of it was left uneaten, even after the publication of the 
article, when it was admitted that a change for the better had been 
made, thus showing the willful misconduct of the mechanics. 
I ventured to ask Mr. Bernheimer if he had noticed any insects 
in the food, and received the highly satisfactory reply that at 
the table he had not, but that immediately after he left the 
room a boy came running after him witha plate of peas in 
which he did see some bugs, but that the said plate was on a 
side table, and the boys had purposely put bugs init. At the 
close of Mr. Bernheimer’s speech the session adjourned sine die. 





THE TESTIMONY 


TAKEN BEFORE THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE OF THE HEBREW 
: ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


TESTIMONY OF RAPHAEL D’C. LEWIN. 


I went to the Asylum for the purpose of definitely settling in my own mind the truth 
or untruth of the reports which had been for months in circulation, and which I considered 
were affecting the interests of the institution. My intention in so doing was either to 
defend the Asylum from those attacks, if they were unfounded, or to take such measures 
as I thought best toward correcting the abuses, if they really existed, as they had been 
represented—My knowledge of the abuses was derived from several sources, among them 
being the published letters and criticisms which from time to time-had appeared in the 
Fewish Messenger—| thought it my duty before taking part in the matter to investigate 
the working of the Asylum more fully than I had done at any previous time, and to judge 
for myself without regarding the information I had received as conclusive proof—For 
several months past I have been in possession of information detrimental to the institution ; 
I delayed action because I knew that efforts were being made privately to induce the 
directors to take the proper measures toward correcting the abuses—I knew that promi- 
nent gentlemen in the community were interesting themselves in the matter—I was loth 
to bring the abuses before the public and I believed that in time they would be corrected—I 
was unwilling to believe all that I heard and for that reason 1 investigated for myself—I am 
not at liberty to state who were my informants—I do not think it honorable to betray 
editorial confidence—The information was imparted to me editorially, and I can not betray 

VoL. V.—9. 
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confidence—As a journalist I assume all the responsibility of what appears editorially in 
my magazine, but I cannot give up the names of my authorities—I will not state whether 
my informants were inmates of the house or not—Were I to do so I would be giving you 
a clue as to my informants, and I will give you no clue whatever, on this point—I decline 
positively to answer any further questions bearing on this subject ; you are not here to 
find out who told me, but whether or not my charges are true—My visit to the Asylum 
took place a short time before the publication of the article—I do not remember the exact 
day—It was in the summer, during the public school vacation time—I am a regular 
visitor at the Industrial School, although I do not go often to the General Asylum—My 
magazine has been printed in the Industrial School since the close of last year, and I visit 
the school nearly every day to attend to my work—On the day of my visit I went to the 
Asylum in the forenoon, and met Mr. Cohen in one of the school rooms. It was during 
school hours, and, as I thought, the best time to listen to the recitations of the children 
and get Mr. Cohen to examine them in religion, which was what I wanted principally. I 
found on entering the room that the morning session was nearly completed and that Mr. 
Cohen was sending away most of the older boys to take a bath. I told Mr. Cohen I had 
called to request him to examine the children in their religious studies. He replied that 
it would:be impossible to do so just then, as the morning session was nearly over, and as 
he was sending away all the larger boys to take a bath, it would hardly be fair to judge of 
the merits of the school, but that if I would return in the afternoon, he would comply with 
my request. I went away, and, as I reside only a few blocks from the Asylum, I returned 
in the afternoon and saw Mr. Cohen in his office. He then exhibited great reluctance to 
do what I asked and he had promised in the morning. I told him frankly my object 
was to find out whether there was any truth in what I had heard about the want of relig- 
ious training, for, as I was a friend of the institution, I intended either to defend it from 
unjust attacks, or to be the means of making things better. I called his attention to the 
letters in the A/essenger, which he said he had read, and told him that it was necessary to 
take some definite action, as I feared these constant complaints did not do much good 
to the Asylum. He said that he did not think he ought to hold an examination just then, 
but that if I could come back in about three months he would examine them. I told him 
it was not a time for delay and I did not think he was prudent to shirk so simple a matter 
as examining the children who had been under his care for so long atime. He expressed 
his fears that I would be too critical and would expect them to know too much, to which 
I replied that all I wanted was a mere cursory examination on the subjects of Judaism 
and Bible history. He said that if this was all I wanted they could certainly undergo an 
examination at any time. We then went into the several class rooms and brief examina- 
tions were made both of the boys and the girls classes. , The result is accurately de- 
scribed in the article in the NEw ERA—Not one of the 173 children could correctly say 
the commandments iff English—Some of the commandments were said, of course—Neither 
the second nor fourth could be said—In their knowledge of Bible history I found the en- 
tire school to be very deficient—The examination was by no means a deep one—They 
ought tohave known every question that was asked—Many of them could read Hebrew, 
and some could translate a few passages from the prayer-book--On the subject 
of the Festivals some knowledge was evinced, as I stated in the article—Mr. Cohen made 
them recite the blessings before and after meals, that is, they said the usual one-line 
blessing before eating, and the first paragraph of the long grace usually found in the 
prayer-book—They also recited in unison, a short morning prayer—I asked for a night 
prayer, but only one little boy said something in German, which he told me his mother 
had taught him—No one in the whole school could say the usual night prayer, or in fact 
any night prayer at all—I do not remember the questions which were asked—I do not 
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in keep these things in my memory, I have other matters to think of—I recéived a general 

1er impression from the questions which were asked and the answers given, and from that im- 

ou pression, I wrote the article—I made no note of the questions and consequently they 

ine have escaped my recollection—They were all elementary questions—That no night 

to prayers are said or taught in the Asylum, I did not charge on actual knowledge, but on en 
mm information received, my authority being, as I stated openly, in the article, Mr. Cohen a 
act himself—I will not state whether any one else in the Asylum has told me anything else ty 
lar detrimental to the institution. This is only the old question over again and I will not an- “4 
My swer it—With respect to the commandments, Mr. Cohen offered as an excuse, that “they By 
isit had not been as far as that yet”—I am familiar with the working of many religious. 

the schools—I perfectly understand what children should be expected to kncw—I was for 

ing several years in the scholastic profession. I have been the principal of public schools in ; 

ren the West Indies and in this country and I also conducted a private school of my own for He 

I some time—During the many years that I was in the active ministry, I had Sunday relig- ; 

Mr. ious schools under my control—In none of these were the children so deficient in the _ 
ad branches mentioned, as the children of the Asylum—-I have visited the religious ‘school of ; 
hat the Temple Emanu-El—I attended on one occasion some time ago, and listened to the ‘ 
| as ordinary recitations—The pupils seemed to possess considerable knowledge on Jewish 

eof subjects—The children of the Asylum can not be compared with them at all—I can not 

‘ith say whether it was the Confirmation Class which impressed me so favorably, but I went By 
ned through all the classes and was equally pleased, and I suppose they were not all confirma- 

> to tion classes—I certainly do not remember any of the questions which were asked the 

ject pupils on that occasion. My visit was some years ago—I have never visited the religious 

lig- school of Mr. Isaacs’ congregation. I do not recollect what other Sunday Schools in New 

rom York, I may have visited—I have visited religious schools in many of.the principal cities 

the of the Union, especially in the South—Comparing the knowledge evinced by the children 

y to in the Asylum, with that of the pupils of the several schools I have visited, I am of the » 

ood opinion that the Asylum children are a long way behind—The examination of all the 

1en, classes in the Asylum, did not last much longer than an hour—We went from class to : 
him class, but I did not prolong what I considered a very painful task. I know it was painful jaa 
tter to me and I am sure it must have been to Mr. Cohen—My charges as to improper diet 
ssed do not apply to the General Asylum, but only to the Industrial School—It is the food 4 
nich which is given to the twenty-nine mechanics that I consider improper—My charges on ° <5 
‘ism this head are made principally upon information received and believed to be true—I have 
> an personally noticed much dissatisfaction among the boys about their food—lI attended the 
ina- tables of the mechanics and took personal observation of the food—It was as I described 

de- it in the NEw ERA—I have been at the table on other occasions. 
“say 
ther 

“ TESTIMONY OF MR. DAVID LEVY. 
‘hey Q.—Whiat is your office in the Asylum? A.—I am a teacher. 
rew, Q.—How long have you held that position? A.—A year and nine months. 
ject Q.—What classes have you taught? A.—The junior class of boys to February 1874 
1ade and since then the senior class of boys. 
-line Q.—What did you teach the junior class? A.—English and such other branches as I 
| the thought their capacities could receive. f 
ight Q.—What have you taught the senior class? A.—Hebrew reading, translation, and 
ther grammar. 

fact Q.—Have you given them any religious instruction? A.—No. 


Q.—Why not? Is it not your duty? A—It is not my duty. When I took charge 
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of the class, I found that the Superintendent, Mr. Cohen, had charge of their religious 
education, and I did not deem it my duty to interfere. 


Q.—Has the Superintendent entire charge of that branch? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Did you confine your instruction only to the Hebrew? A.—Only to the Hebrew, 
Q.—Were you present at the examination of the senior class on the day of my visit? 


A.—I was, but I would not regard it as an examination ; it was merely a cursory test of 
their knowledge. 


Q.—Were the boys intimidated by my presence? A.—They were not. 

Q.—Were any questions asked, which, in your opinion as a teacher, were above their 
ages or capacities? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you read the article in the NEw ERA on the Asylum? A.—I have. 

Q.—Was there any boy in the senior class who could correctly say the Ten Com- 
mandments in English? A.—There was not. 

Q.—Was there any boy who could say them in Hebrew? A.—No. 

Q.—With the exception of the boy who said a short prayer in German, which he said 
his mother had taught him, was there one boy who could say a night prayer? A.—There 
was not. 

Q.—Do you, as a teacher, consider the examination satisfactory? A.—I do not. 

Q.—Are there any night prayers said or taught in the Asylum? A.—There are. 

Q.—How long have night prayers been said or taught? A.—Since the publication 
of your article in the NEw ERA. 

Q.—Were any said or taught before? A.—Not before. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
I have been a teacher in the Asylum a year and nine months—I was engaged by the 
Governors—I had a conversation with Mr. Leventritt before being engaged—I was re- 
ferred by Mr. Leventritt to the Superintendent, Mr. Cohen, to ascertain what my duties 


were to be—I was not examined as to competency—I had a recommendation—I never 
was a teacher before—I studied in Maimonides College and at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania—Maimonides College broke up when students left—I am not a graduate of a 
College—I was told by Mr. Cohen to take charge of primary class of boys and prepare 
them for the Grammar school, also to teach them Hebrew—I taught them Hebrew—I 
taught them Hebrew reading—I never received instruction to teach them their prayers— 
I have not had any especial difficulty with Mr. Cohen—I have had some occasional dif- 
ferences—On one occasion we had some words about a letter I received from my mother 
in Philadelphia ; I wished to go and see her and Mr. Cohen objected—I have had other 
slight differences—I am engaged to be married to Miss Mary Bernstein, an inmate of the 
Asylum—The Governors have consented to the engagement—I have often found 
Miss Bernstein crying, and, when asking her the reason, I was told that it was in con- 
sequence of Mr. Cohen’s ill-treatment of her—I did not feel very friendly to Mr. Cohen 
in consequence—I have no ill-feeling against him now. (Question asked if witness ever 
had a conversation with Mr. Lewin. Question objected to by Mr. Lewin. Objection 
over-ruled by the Chair.) I have had a conversation with Mr. Lewin—On the day of his 
visit—In the class-roo—Mr. Lewin asked how far the boys had gone in Bible, and 
other questions about their instruction—Mr. Cohen was present during the conversation— 
I had no conversation with Mr. Lewin before this—I had no private conversation with 
him—I exchanged words with Mr. S. T. Meyer last Spring about the religious training of 
the children—This took place at an examination—Mr. Meyer asked me something about 
tephilin, if the boys laid tephilin, and if the Emanu-El prayer book was used—I never re- 
ported to the Committee that night prayers are not taught—I referred to Mr. Brecher as 
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to my competency—I was telegraphed for from Philadelphia to come before the Board of 
Governors—I do not know for what purpose—I suppose it was from curiosity—Some of 
the boys now lay /ephilin—I do not know if they were always taught to lay zephi4in—They 
did not always lay ¢ephilin—I know that they did not from being in the house—I heard it 
among the boys—After supper the Bible is read and night prayers are said—Night prayers 
have been said since the article in the NEw ERA—Night prayers were never said before— 
Bible was read before—A few weeks before—Do not know the object of reading the Bible 
after supper unless it was for instruction—I would not consider it a substitute for night 
prayer—I do not know that it was intended for a night prayer—Bible is read after supper 
in the dining-room—I know that night prayers were not said, because I live in the house 
and know what goes on—I do not sleep with the boys—I do not go up with them to their 
rooms. (A book containing rules for Assistant Superintendent was here shown witness.) 
The duties of Assistant Superintendent were never read to me—I do not know that I 
am Assistant Superintendent—I am a teacher—I was engaged as teacher, not as Assistant 
Superintendent—I was informed that in the absence of the Superintendent I was to act. 
(The duties of Assistant Superintendent were here read to witness, and he was asked at 
the end of each duty whether he had performed it, to all of which he answered, “ Yes.) 
I learnt of the position being vacant by being informed by Dr. Jastrow—I did not at first 
see the advertisement—I may have seen it afterward—I made application in writing—I 
referred to Mr. Brecher—Mr. Brecher said he would write to Mr. Leventritt—I have 
beep a teacher in the Asylum a year and nine months—I instructed primary class in 
English and Hebrew until February 1874—There are some in the class who can translate 
—Children rise between half past five and six o’clock—They go down-stairs about half- 
past six—They assemble for prayers in the Lecture Room about a quarter to seven— 
Some boys lay tephilin—I do not know how many lay their ¢ephidin—I suppose Mr. 
Cohen teaches them—Boys say prayers before and after each meal—I have had a conver- 
sation with Mr. Lewin since the publication of the article—Mr. Lewin asked me if I had 


read the article ; I said yes—Mr. Lewin asked me what I thought of it, and I said it was true 
—The conversation with Mr. Lewin was a very brief one. (A document from Mr. Cohen 
giving a detailed description of how the children pass their time, was here read by Mr. 
Leventritt, and the witness was asked if this document gave a truthful account, to which 
he answered, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Cohen read that document to me last week and asked me what 
I thought of it, and I told him it was allright.”) The rules as prescribed in that document 
are strictly carried out now. 


RE-DIRECT. 

Q.—Do you remember certain letters in the Fewish Messenger, reflecting unfavorably 
on the Asylum? A.—I do. 

Q.—You state that the Bible was read after supper, some time before the appearance 
of the article in the NEw ERA, wasit read before those letters appeared in the Messenger? 
A.—No, sir. 

Q.—The practice of reading the Bible then commenced after the publication of the 
letters in the Messenger? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Did the boys lay sephilin before those letters appeared? A.—Some of the boys 
did, but then they left off doing so ; and after the publication of the letters in the Messenger 
commenced again. 

Q.—When did those letters appear in the Messenger? A.—About August ; a few 
weeks before your article. 

RE-CROSS. 


The majority of the rules, as stated in Mr. Co n’s document, as to the hours and 
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the manner in which the children spend their day, have always been carried out—With 
respect to Bible reading and night prayers, these have not always been carried out—Night 
prayers have been said only since the article in the NEw ERA—The Bible has been read 
only since the letters in the Messenger, or a few weeks before the article in the NEw ERa— 
Letters in Messenger appeared about the month of August—The Bible was not read several 
months ago—The Bible was not read last Winter—It is possible the boys may have laid 
tephilin without my seeing it. 


TESTIMONY OF |MR. EDWARD LEVY. 


Q.--What is your position in the Asylum? A.—I am teacher and assistant. 

Q.—How long have you held that position? A.—Since February, 1874.5 

Q.—What are your duties? A.—I take carejof the boys and teach. 

Q.—What class do you teach? A.—I teach the primary class. 

Q.—Were you present on the occasion of my visit, and at}the examination of your 
class? A.—I was. 

Q.—Was any question asked, which, in your opinion, was in advance of their ages or 
capacities ? 

Mr. Goodhart.—I object to that question. 

Mr. Lewin.—You did not object to it when it was asked the previous witness, why 
do you object now? 

Mr. Goodhart.—I should have objected then also. The question can only be an- 
swered on the witness’s opinion. It is too indefinite and speculative. 

Mr. Lewin.—I ask the question to the witness in his capacity as a teacher, as an 
expert, and expect his answer to be a matter of his opinion. 

Mr. Goodhart.—I object to the question. (Objection sustained by the Chair.) 

Q.—Were the children intimidated by my presence? A.—No. 

Q.—Could any child say the Ten Commandments in English? A.—Not all the way 
through. 

Q.—Could any one say a night prayer? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Are night prayers said in this institution? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have they been said? A.—Since the appearance of the article in the 
NEw Era. 

Q.—Were none ever said before? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Is the Bible read in this asylum? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long has it been read? A.—Since a few weeks before your article. 

Q.—Have the pupils ever said anything to you about their ,religious instruction? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—What have they said? A.—That they can not understand the instruction given 
to them. 

Q.—Who gives them religious instruction? A.—The Superintendent. 

Q.—How does the Superintendent treat his assistants? A.—Very ungentle- 
manly? 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


I commenced to teach in the Asylum in February, 1874—I am a brother of Mr, 
David Levy—I came to the Asylum in consequence of my brother having gone to Charles- 
ton to preach before the Beth Elohim congregation, I filled his place during his ab- 
sence, and on his return I was informed that I was to remain as teacher—I have never 
had any personal difficulty with Mr. Cohen—I have had some slight differences—I mean, 
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by ungentlemanly treatment to the assistants, that Mr. Cohen is rough, answers 
them abruptly, and that, when complaints are brought to him, he gives no satisfaction— 
The children of his class are now instructed in the Commandments—Such instruction 
has been since article in the NEw ERA—I have complained to Mr. Solomon about Sup- 
erintendent’s treatment—I am present when children take their meals—They say grace 
before and after—Children in my class were not taught Commandments—I thought them 
too young—Their ages are from five to seven years—I do not think children should be 
expected to know the Commandments at that age ; I do not think I knew them until I 
was ten years old. 

Mr. Goodhart.—Ah ! you did not ; but you know them now, I suppose? 

Witness.—I suppose so—Children learn the Commandments now, and receive other © 
religious instruction—I instruct them now because I obey orders—Mr. Cohen ordered 
me last week “to put all the Yuedishkeit I possibly could in them ”—Some children have 
left since February—In my class there are some older boys who also belong to Mr 
Cohen’s class—Mr. Lewin did not ask all the Commandments to the boys in my class— 
He asked the First Commandment, which, I think, was answered—He asked the Fourth 
and the Second—No one could say them—He did not ask any of the other {Command- 
ments—I have conversed with Mr. Lewin since the publication of the article—I 
met Mr. Lewin accidentally on the street-—Our conversation lasted only a few minutes— 
Mr. Lewin asked me if I had read the article in the NEw ERA and I told him I had—He 
asked me what I thought of it, if he had written the truth and I said he had—I had 
nothing to do with the preparation of the article—I did not know there was to be an 
article on the subject until I saw it in the NEw ERA—I never had any conversation with 
Mr. Lewin before the article—Mr. Lewin’s visit was during vacation—Children are not 
as well up in their general lessons during or immediately after vacation as they are 
during regular session, but our children in the Asylum are always taught during vacation— 
I read to them English History, History of the United States, and Jewish History—I 


have never had any difficulty with Mr. Schnabel—I speak to Mr. Schnabel—I am friendly 
with Mr. Schnabel—I like Mr. Schnabel—I do not like Mr. Cohen—I do not like Mr. 
Cohen because I do not like the man. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JACOB KATZ. 


Q.—How long have you been in the Industrial School? A.—Two years. 

Q.—Have you ever complained of the food? A.—I have. 

Q.—What did you complain about the food? A.—That we got the same kind every 
day. 

Q.—What sort of meat did you get? A.—Boiled meat with gravy. 

Q.—Was there anything else the matter with the food? A.—It was sometimes very 
hard. ; 

Q.—Have the boys ever been unable to eat the food? A.—yYes, I and the boys have 
been unable to eat it. 

Q.—What did you get for breakfast? A.—Bread and butter and coffee, sometimes 
hominy and sometimes potatoes. 

Q.—What did you get for supper? A.—Bread and butter and tea ; sometimes apples 
and sometimes potatoes. ' 

Q.—Have you ever heard of insects being in the food? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Have you ever seen insects in the food? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—What insects have you seen? A.—Bugs and maggots. 

Q.—Have you read the article in the NEw ERA? A—I have. 
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Q.—Does it correctly describe the food given to the mechanics? A.—lIt does. 

Q.—Have these complaints been of recent date or of long standing? A.—Of long 
standing. 

Q.—Have the mechanics ever taken any action about their food? A.—Yes, they 
struck twice and would not work. 

Q.—How is the Sabbath kept in the Asylum? A.—It is not properly kept. 

Q.—What is done that is improper? A.—I have often seen a boy carrying coal up 
to the kitchen. 

Q.—Is washing done in the house on Sabbath? A.—It is. 

Q.—Is ironingdone? A.—It is. 

Q.—Is scrubbing done? A.—It is. Ironing and scrubbing are always done on 
Sabbath. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION, 


I have been two years in the Asylum—I am twenty years old—I am employed in the 
Industrial School—I came to the school through Mr. Lithauer to whom I was recom- 
mended when I came from Europe—I was a printer in Europe—I receive four dollars a 
week and my board and clothing—My duty is to be a compositor of type in Hebrew, Ger- 
man, Greek, and English—I also instruct the boysin setting Hebrew and German type— 
I complained to Mr. Schnabel about insects—Last summer—The soup had maggots—I 
think maggots is the name given to the insects. (Here followed a series of questions as to 
the kind of soup, which the witness was unable to answer, from his imperfect knowledge 
of English.) I saw the insects. 

Mr. Bernheimer.—Were they alive? A.—They could not be alive in hot soup. 

(Several questions were then asked as to the kind of insects.) Witness.—I do not 
know their right name in English. 

Mr. Goodhart.—Tell it to us in German. A.—I do not know the name in 
German, I was only in Germany for a short time. 

Mr. Goodhart.—What country do you come from? A.—From Russia. 

Mr. Goodhart.—Well, tell it to us in Russian. A.—In Russia these insects are 
called ‘‘ Muravia.” 

Mr. Goodhart.—Yes, they were Moravians. 

Witness.—The boys told Mr. Schnabel, and he said they would not be hurt by them— 
This was last summer—I have seen since in the beans a very large insect—It was dead— 
It was black—I have made complaints only to Mr. Schnabel—I have since then seen 
bugs in the peas—I have seen insects three times ;—in the soup, in the beans, and last 
week the boys showed me bugs in the peas. (A series of questions here followed as to the 
kind of bugs: Were they bed bugs? etc., to which witness replied, he could not give their 
exact name, but that they were some kind of a round thing.) 

Mr. Goodhart.—You ate the peas last week, didn’t you? A.—Yes, before I saw 
the bugs. 

Mr. Goodhart.—And you would eat the peas again, wouldn’t you? A.—Yes; 
if they were clean—At the time of the strike the boys did not work because they were 
hungry—The boys were told to work, but they would not—We always have enough to 
eat, but we can not eat—I have left the table hungry three or four times a week. 


Mr. Goodhart.—Well you need not stop here unless you like, need you? A— 
I don’t know if I am obliged to sto, or if I can leave when I like. 

Mr. Goodhart.—Have you made any contract with anybody to stop here? Witness. 
—I promised Mr. Schnabel to stay three years—After the boys struck they went to work 
again—Boys said they were hungry and that{was why they did not work—This took place 
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last summer a year ago—I believe it was in the same week they struck again—They have 
not had any better food since, but they were afraid to strike again on account of Mr. 
Schnabel—At the time of the strike he was down town—Mr. Schnabel does not beat the 
boys—They are afraid of Mr. Schnabel, because he is Superintendent of the Industrial 
School, and they respect him—I respect Mr. Schnabel and the boys feel the same way 
toward him—I have never made complaints to any one except Mr. Schnabel—I do not 
like to make complaints—I will rather bear than make complaints—We get plenty to eat— 
The complaint is that the food is not good enough—It is not cooked well—The meat is al- 
ways cooked the same way—The cabbage and carrots are eaten—On festivals we have had 
poultry—Vow we get cheese occasionally—We may have had it sometimes before—We get 
hominy three times a week—Potatoes two or three times a week—We do not get both 
hominy and potatoes in the same week. (A bill of fare was handed in by Mr. Leventritt, 
and said to be the regular bill of fare which had always been provided for the mechanics ) 
Once or twice a month we may get cake for breakfast on Sabbath.) We get plenty of 
everything except potatoes. 

Mr. Goodhart.—How many potatoes can you eat? A.—Five or six. 

Mr. Goodhart—How many do you get? A.—About two—The coffee was not 
good—Not strong enough—It was sometimes burnt—It may have been good sometimes— 
We have not had soup for a long while—We do not get it, because we refused to eat it as 
it was not good—lI and all the boys refused—The soup was tasteless—For supper we get 
bread and butter, tea, sometimes apples, and sometimes potatoes—The tea was not 
better than the coffee—It looked and tasted all the same as the coffee—I do knew the 
difference between good and bad tea—The tea was bitter— We had to ask for sugar—Some- 
times we could get sugar and sometimes not—I get up hungry because I am tired of eat- 
ing the same kind of meat every day—I get plenty of bread. 

Mr. Bernheimer.—lIs the meat cooked any differently from what you had it in Russia ? 
A.—Yes, very differently. 

Mr. Bernheimer.—How often did you get meat at home? A.—I had meat 
every day at my home—I read the article in the NEw ERA—No one called my attention 
to it—No one showed me it—I saw it when it was set up—We had eggs last Pesach, and 
perhaps three or four times since—We had two eggs—We may sometimes have had cheese— 
I have never seen the boys take cheese and throw it at each other—I have never seen them 
take ‘heir tin cups and throw at each other—I have never seen them cut their pantaloons— 
I have heard that some one cut his pantaloons—I heard this when I first came here—I 
have never heard that boys put worms in their soup—I do not remember that ladies were 
called in to taste the soup—The meat we get 1s oxen-meat—It is not roast beef—I know 
what roast beef is—Once or twice the meat may have been roasted—Roast beef looks 
brown, boiled beef looks white—We had corn-beef last week—I have seen beef-steak in 
the house ; I think we had it once for dinner—I think it was either last summer or last 
winter, I am not sure—I know what mutton is—I can not tell whether we ever had it 
here—We have had sausage on Friday sometimes—We never had beef for breakfast—We 
have had meat for supper about five times since I have been here—Don’t think we ever 
had veal—We have had puddings and pies sometimes, and sometimes fish on Friday—We 
have had ice cream once or twice in the summer since I have been here—We got meat 
always for dinner—It is soup meat—lI have talked about being hungry with the house- 
keeper, Miss Lena Miller—I have never had any conversation with Mr. Lewin about the 
food—I am used to better food—Had better at home—My people were in good circum- 
stances—I came from Kovno in Russia—I have known Mr. Tuska about a year—The 
strike was before I knew Mr. Tuska—We have had green corn four or five times for sup- 
per—The first winter that I was here we got smoked salmon occasionally—We may have 
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had pickled salmon two or three times—Last winter we did not get fish regularly on Fri- 
day night—We have had sardines two or three times in two years—Between meals we get 
apples sometimes ; this has been since the boys determined to buy a barrel of apples for 
themselves—A Jewish cook does the cooking on Sabbath—A boy named Kahn does the 
carrying up of coal to the kitchen on Sabbath—No one told me that I must come here and 
testify ; I came because I was sent for ; a boy came over to the school and told me I was 
wanted—I expected to be called—Nobody has asked me any questions—I do no work on 
Sabbath—There is a fireman in the house—We did put salt into the soup, but yet it was 
tasteless—We have had eggs this month once on a Sunday—We had eggs twice in Sep- 
tember—I don’t know if we had eggs in August or July—Now the food is different—I am 
speaking the truth—The food is not the same now as it always was—Last week we had 
cold meat for supper—We have apples oftener than before. 


RE-DIRECT 


Q.—What are your religious principles? (Question objected to.) 

Q.—Do you observe the fasts? (Also objected to.) 

Q.—What was given you to break your fast on Tisha B’Av? (Objected to.) 

Mr. Goodhart.—We don’t want to know. He is not an inmate of the Asylum. We 
don’t want to know what the engineer gets for supper, nor do we want to know what the 
witness gets. If he got nothing he should have gone out and bought something. 

Mr. Lewin.—I think differently on this subject, but if these questions are objected to 
and I am not allowed to put them, I am finished with the witness. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. LOUIS SCHNABEL. 


Q.—Have you ever heard complaints «mong the boys of the Industrial School with 
respect to their food? A.—I have. 


Q.—How often? A.—Very often. 
Q.—Were those complaints of recent date or of long standing? A.—Of long stand- 


ing. 


Q.—Were those complaints in your opinion well founded? A.—They were. 

Q.—What was the nature of those complaints? A.—The meat was not well pre- 
pared, and was served to them always in the same way ; the potatoes were not good and 
the meat was too tough. The boys have occasionally shown me rotten potatoes. 

Q.—Have you ever complained about the food? A.—I have. 

Q.—To whom? A.—To Mr. Tuska and to Mr. Leventritt. I once on a Sunday 
took them to the table and showed them the meat, how tough it was ; there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between them ; Mr. Leventritt thought it was good enough, but Mr. Tuska 
did not think so. 

Q.—Do you take your meals with the mechanics? A.—I used to do so, until within 
the last six months. 

Q.—Why have you not done so within the last six months? A.—Because it was in- 
convenient ; the meals used to come over cold from the other house, and I afterward 
determined to take my meals at the private table. 

Q.—Do you ever go out of the house to get your dinner? A.—I do. 

Q.—Often? A.—Very often. 

Q.—Why so? A.—Because very often I could not eat the food at the private table, 
and I left and went down town. 


Q.—What was the matter with the food at the private table? A.—The meat was too 
tough. 
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Q.--Have complaints ever been made to you about insects being in the food? A.— 
Yes. 
Q.—How often? A.—Six or seven times. 
Q.—-Have you ever seen insects in the food? A.—I have. 
Q.--Here is a bill of fare, said to be the bill of fare of the meals given the mechan- 
ics; is it correct? A.—This Bill of Fare has been given for the past three weeks. 

Q.--Was it given before the publication of the article in the NEw Era. A.—I do not 
think it was. 

Q.--Do you know whether the boys were compelled to spend their pocket-money for 
food? A.—TI do not know. 

Q.—Have you read the article in the NEw ERA? A.—TI have. 

Q.--Is my report of the diet true or untru2? A.—-It is neither true nor untrue in 
every particular. 

Q.—In what do you consider it untrue? A.—-I think the expression about ‘“‘ menage- 
rie” was too severe. 

Q.--Is it in your opinion untrue in any other respect? “A.—I would not say the cof- 
fee was “fearful.” 

Q.—Was the coffee good? A.—-It was not. 

Q.—Was it bad? A.—It was; I am sure no one here would drink it. 

Q.—Then we only differ in the use of words, and my article is not untrue. What was 
the quality of the beef? A.—lInferior. 

Q.—How about the cooking? A.—Inferior and generally in the same way. 

Q.—Is there more than one kind of vegetable at a meal? A.—Not more. 

Q.—Is it true that the soup was not eaten by the boys, and was therefore discontinued ? 
A.—It is. : 

Q.—Do you, as Principal of the Industrial School, consider that the meals provided 
for the mechanics prior to the publication of my article, were what they should have been? 
A.—I do not. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION, 


The beef is sometimes roasted—It is not roast beef as we would get at a restaurant— 
Roast beef can not be from chuck ribs—Our meat consists of ‘nothing but chuck 
ribs—I know what roast beef is—Our meat is brought to table cut up in small pieces—I 
don’t know how large a piece is cooked—We have had mutton, but very seldom—Not over 
half a dozen times—I never saw veal on the table—No steak—There has been poultry on 
festivals—There has been sausage—Children have often had beans—Often potatoes—Some- 
times pastry—If you take Mr. Lewin’s words literally, then his description of the meals 
may not be exactly true, for the meals are sometimes better and sometimes worse than his 
description—lI like my coffee strong—-The coffee looked thick, more like chocolate--I have 
not seen the coffee which was used in its raw state—I did when I was Superintendent, but 
not since—I do not know whether there has been any change in the quality of the articles 
purchased, since I gave up the office of Superintendent—Since then the meat was always 
cooked in one way—The boys generally complained—There was always sufficient quantity 
on the table—The vegetables were at first cooked very badly, but after complaining to 
Mrs. Cohen, they were cooked somewhat dlfferently—I have complained to the committee 
—A few months ago I went to Mr. Stern and spoke to him about the matter—He told me 
to go to Dr. Stern and get him to make out a bill of fare, both as to quality and quantity 
—Dr. Stern refused to do so, as he did not think it was his province, as he claimed that his 
duty was to attend to and prescribe for sick people, and not to interfere with the diet of 
those who were not sick—I then let the matter drop, intending to bring it up again in the 
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Autumn—There were never any complaints as long as I was Superintendent—The meat 
was always chuck-ribs, but it was prepared in a better way—I was always on good terms 
with Mr. Cohen, but since the appearance of the article in the NEw ERA, his countenance 
is changed toward me—I dine with Mr. Cohen—So do the teachers—I do not remember 
any bill of fare being pasted up in the pantry—I do not know of such—I was sometimes 
absent from the mechanics’ table—I remember on one occasion the boys refused to work, 
because, they said, they had had no dinner—I made them go to their work immediately as 
I heard of the matter—I was out at the time—Mr. Reynolds told me that they said they 
had no dinner, and therefore refused to work—I do not remember when it was—I 
think it was in the Summer before last—I do not think it was on a Sunday—This was the 
only time I can remember—I have not heard it said that Sunday is the exhibition day— 
The meals are nicer served on Sunday than on any other day—Why this is, I do not know 
—(Question asked whether it was not because on other days children attend public school, 
and some take dinner at one hour, and others at another ; to which witness answered ; 
The mechanics are always present at the dinner hour, for they do not go out of the house) 
The meals on Sunday are served in a cleanlier state—I do not see the raw provisions now— 
It is not in my department—I used to see the raw provisions when I was Superintendent— 
The private table is not by any means as good now as when I was Superintendent ; then 
we ate up the food ; now the greater portion of it leaves the table untasted—The ‘meals 
for the mechanics are also prepared in a very inferior way ; not at all like the way in 
which they were prepared when I was Superintendent—The boys never complained about 
their food on Sundays; I complained ; I showed Mr. Tuska and Mr. Leventritt the 
meat, and I told them it was not good—The peas are not eaten, because they are cooked 
too dry—I do not think the boys were put up to, or enticed to make complaints—I 
remember the Sunday I complained—I heard that another butcher was taken after that— 


The meat remained just the same however—I have been shown by Mr. Tuska food which 
the boys have thrown away. 


RE-DIRECT. 


Q.—Were the other articles of food mentioned in the bill of fare, such as salmon, 
eggs, cheese, etc., the regular diet of the mechanics, or only given to them occasionally? 
A.—Only given to them occasionally. ‘ 

Q.—They were not regular articles of food? A.—No. 

Q.—How are the meals now since the publication of the article? A.—Better, both 
at the private table, and at the mechanics’ table. 

Q.—Apart from the occasional articles, what was the usual breakfast? A.—Bread 
and butter and coffee. 


Q.—What was the usual supper? A.--Bread and butter and tea. 


RE-CROSS, 


I decline to state whether I had any conversation with any one about the article, 
either before or since its publication—I decline to give my reason for so declining—The 
manuscript of articles is given to the proof-reader, and by him to the foreman ; the foreman 
gives it out to the compositors—Perhaps I saw the article in manuscript—I will not say 
I did not see it—I decline to say whether I gave any of the facts contained in the article 
to any one—I refuse to state reasons for so declining—I do not desire to be questioned at 
all on this subject—I can not answer any questions on this subject— With the exception of 
the complaints made to me by the boys, I have had no conversation with them respecting 
these matters—The complaints have been during the last two years. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. LASSAR STERN. 


I have been house physician in the Asylum for nearly seven years—I always visit the 
Asylum every other day, and often every day ;I attend more frequently when there is sick- 
ness—The children have good wholesome food and in sufficient quantity—I am not 
familiar with the working of any other public institution—There has been no death in 
the Asylum for three years—Most of the children are very healthy—I attribute this 
to good care and to good air—There is more sickness among private families 
than among the children of the Asylum—I have been in the kitchen, but do not know how 
the meals are prepared—I have been in dining-room several times and have tasted the 
food—Sometimes it was not to my taste—I have been asked by Mr. Schnabel to offer an- 
other bill of fare—I declined to do so as I did not see the necessity ; I thought the chil- 
dren were getting along very well, and that it was best to leave well enough alone—I 
have heard several complaints about the food—I have never noticed any sickness—If the 
food had always been bad there would have been sickness—The food was as good before 
as itis now—There is room for improvement, however—The health of the apprentices 
compares favorably with the health of the other children. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Q.—When last were you in the mechanics’ dining-room during meal-time ? A.—Last 
week. 


Q.—I mean before the publication of the article. A.—I can not exactly say; some- 
time before. 

Q.—Was it within a year before? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Was it within six months before? A.—I think so, I do not remember the exact 
time. 

Q.—Have you often eaten of the food? A.—Sometimes I would taste of it. 

Q.—Did you always like it? A.—No, sometimes it was not to my taste, but that 
may also happen in my own house. 

Q.—Was the food always good? A.—lIt was healthy food. 

Q.-—Is there not a difference between food which is not actually unhealthy and good 
food? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—lIs it not possible that the stomach may, for certain causes, refuse even good food ? 
A.—It is. 

Q.—Now, doctor, if a person should have the same articles of food given to him every 
day, and prepared in exactly the same manner, without any change, is it not likely that 
the stomach would eventually refuse it? A.—lIt is. 

Q.—Such food, then, can not be very beneficial? A.—If it is not eaten, of course 
not. 

Q.—You stated that if the food had always been bad, there would have been sickness 
among the boys. May they not have obtained food other than that which was provided for 
them? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—Do you know whether the mechanics have spent their pocket money for food? 
A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Will you assert that they have not? A.—No, for I do not know. 

Q.—May it not be then that their good health comes from the good food which they 
have bought privately? A.—It may be. 

Q.—Were you not aware that complaints have existed among the mechanics about 
their food? A.—Yes, I heard that there was dissatisfaction. 

Q.—Were you not called upon to prepare a bill of fare? A.—I have said that I was. 
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Q.—And you refused to do so. For what reason? A.—Because I did not see the ne- 
cessity. 

Q.—Now, doctor, was it not because you did not wish to interfere, and did not con- 
sider it your duty to prepare a bill ‘of fare for those who are ‘not sick? A.—lIf I had 
thought that the health of the children was being affected,'I should have considered it my 
duty to interfere. 

Q.—Do not boys who work hard at a trade for eight hours a day require more sub- 
stantial food than little children? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is meat which is first boiled into soup very nutritious? A.—No, but if the soup 
is eaten the substance of the meat goes with it. 

Q.—Do you know whether the mechanics get any better or more substantial food 
than what is provided for the general Asylum? A.—I believe they get the same. 

Q.—Do you really consider every article of food provided for the mechanics positively 
good? A.—Well, I must tell you candidly, and I suppose, Mr. Tuska (addressing that 
gentleman,) I shall have you at me for this, the coffee is not good. In fact it is very bad. 
It is too cheap. 

Mr. Tuska.—Now, doctor, you must have heard what I paid for it; but suppose I got 
the coffee for nothing, would that make it bad? A.—Oh, no; but the coffee was really 
very bad. . 

Q.—How about the tea, doctor? A.—Well the tea was very bad too. I think the 
quality of both the coffee and the tea was very inferior, That is my opinion. I think 
they are bought too cheap. 

Q.—Now, doctor, you are actually charging more than I did, for I never attacked the 
food on account of its cheapness. It is more with the preparation than with the quality 
of the articles that I find fault. A.—Well I think the articles themselves are not good. 

Mr. Tuska.—Really, gentlemen, the doctor is mistaken about the quality. It is true 
I get them cheap, but that does not lessen their value. They are worth much more than I 
pay for them. 

The Chair.—Are you a good judge of tea, doctor? A.—Yes, I know what is good tea. 

The Chair.—What was the matter with the coffee, was it too strong or too weak? 
A.—It was too weak ; it was bad. 

The Chair.—Do you think strong coffee good for children? A.—Certainly; it must 
be strong. Ido not mean that they ought to drink a great deal of it; but good strong 
coffee in moderate quantity is more healthy than otherwise. 

Q.—Now, doctor, I will ask you a question which, considering you are a witness for 
the defense, is rather unwise for me to ask. Have you never known that the best coffee 
and the best tea, can be spoiled and made quite unfit for use by being badly prepared? 
A.—Oh ! certainly, but I still maintain that the articles were not good. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JACOB COHEN. 


I have been Superintendent of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum for two years and a half 
—On the day of Mr. Lewin’s visit, he came about ten o'clock in the morning, saw me in 
my office, and asked to be conducted through the school-rooms to examine the children. 
I told him I could not consent to this as it would be unfair to hold any examination at 
this time, as it was not the usual season for examination, but that when the Board of 
Education held an examination, he could, of course, be present. After a short conversa- 
tion, Mr. Lewin went away, but called again in the afternoon and said: ‘I insist upon it; 
I insist because of statements published in the J/essenger, which I wish to refute ; I am a 
friend of the institution ; I am to become a member, and I have the right to examine the 
children.” I then went to the schoolrooms and introduced Mr. Lewin to the children. I 
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asked him‘to put a few questions, but he told me to examine them. I commenced to ex- 
amine them in the essence of Judaism, and all the questions were answered promptly. I 
think we commenced with the senior class. I could not divine the object of the examina- 
tion. Whatever was asked was answered promptly and correctly. We then went to the 
second class, and I examined them on the essence of Judaism. Mr. Lewin commenced 
from this point to examine them himself, and asked them about the holidays. They an- 
swered every question promptly. He then examined them in the Commandments. They 
responded correctly to the first three, but on the Fourth Commandment, where the verses 
are very long, they missed a verse—They did not know the Hebrew name for the ten 
days of repentance—Mr. Lewin called for a night |prayer, after they had said a morning 
prayer and prayer after meals. I told him we did not say a night prayer, but instead of this 
I introduced Bible reading—Mr. Lewin then went away—He said he was partly satisfied 
with the result of the examination, but that there was room for improvement—Children 
from ten years and upward form my class—Some‘of my pupils may also be in the junior 
class—They go over to the Industrial School when they are thirteen years old—Mr. 
Lewin examined them in Biblical history—The .boys were prompt and correct in their 
answers—The smaller Commandments were answered without fault—As a general thing 
the children knew the Commandments—Only one boy was asked the Fourth Command- 
ment, and had he been prompted he would have ‘known it—Another was asked for an- 
other Commandment and said it—Five or six were asked—One boy was too prompt and 
too ready to please Mr. Lewin, and he was put aside—I instituted reading of Bible in- 
stead of night prayers long before Mr. Lewin came—Bible instituted instead of night 
prayer because I could not rely on the children to say their prayers—Although they did 
not say night prayers, they did know a night prayer—They knew hashkevenu—Night 
prayers are now said—I instituted them in order to give satisfaction to all parties--I 
have had the ill-feeling of Mr. David Levy toward me on account of two things—Mr. 
Levy wanted to go to Philadelphia for a week, and I gave him permission for a few days, 
which he did not accept—A week later he asked{again to go for a week and this I refused 
—Since that time Mr. Levy has had a grudge against me—Mr. Levy had a friend who 
came from Philadelphia and he was invited to supper-—Mr. Levy asked if his friend could 
spend a week with him, I told him he was welcome to eat at the house, but he could not 
sleep in the institution—There was a third cause for Mr. Levy’s anger against me—Mrs. 
Cohen was compelled once to give a scolding to Miss Mary Hernstein, the young 
lady to whom he is engaged to be married—Of the one hundred and seventy-three chil- 
dren, sixty range about the age of five years, and these can not be expected to recite the 
Commandments—Several are new admissions, and these also can not be expected—The 
girls recited the Ten Commandments—We do not teach them the Commandments in 
Hebrew—When I told Mr. Lewin that “ they had not been as far as that yet,” I meant in 
my reviewing of their’ studies after the vacation—I am the only one who teaches religion 
—I have had no quarrel with Mr. Edward Levy—I have tried to be on good terms with 
Mr. Schnabel—My wife and myself have always tried to please him and live on gocd 
terms with him—I thought Mr. Schnabel felt friendly toward’ me, but since the publica- 
tion of the article, he does not approach me with an open face—I would not like to say 
whether I think Mr. Schnabel has had any thing to do with the publication of the article 
—We have a Jewish cook—She makes no fire on Sabbath—I do not allow children to 
work on Sabbath—We have seventeen servants—Only one cook—She does cook on 
Sabbath—Ironing is done on Saturday, but no washing. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
Q.—Where did I meet you first on the day of my visit? A.—In my office. 
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Q.—Are you sure it was not in the school-room? A.—I do not think it was. 

Q.—Will you say positively it was not? A.—No; it may have been in the school- 
room. 

Q.—What did I tell you was the object of my visit? A.—To examine the children. 
Q.—Was it not to request you to examine them in my presence? A.—It may have 
been. 

Q.—What was your reply? A.—What I have already stated—that it was not the 
proper time, and I could not consent. 

Q.—Do you remember what was going on when I entered the school-room, A.—I 
do not. ; 

Q.—Were you not about sending the eldest boys away, forthe purpose of their taking 
a bath? A.—Perhaps ; yes, I think so. 

Q.—Did you not give that as a reason for not holding an examination in the morning? 
A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Did you not invite me to call back in the afternoon? A.—No, sir. 


Q.—When I returned in the afternoon, what did I tell you? A.—That you insisted 
on holding an examination, because you were a friend of the Asylum, and wished to refute 
the charges in the Fewish Messenger. 

Q.—Are you sure that I used the word “insist”? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did I say nothing more than that I wished to refute the charges of the Messen- 
ger? A.—Only what I have already stated. 

Q.—Now, Mr. Cohen, please think a little. Did I not say to you that the Yewish 
Messenger had published letters reflecting unfavorably on the institution, and that I 
wished very much to be present at an examination, that I might defend the institution if 
the charges were not true, or be the means of correcting the faults if they really existed? 
A.—No, sir, you did not. 

Q.—Well, sir, when, according to your account, I came unbidden and used such per- 
emptory language, what did you do? I do not ask you what you should have done, for 
it is evident, had I so misbehaved as to z#s7s¢ on an examination in the manner you state, 
you should have instantly put me out of the building. A.—I conducted you, as I have 
said, into the school-room, and asked you to examine the children. 


Q.—When you asked me to examine, what did I tell you? 


A.—That I must examine 
them. 


Q.—Did I not say to you, it would be better for you to examine them, lest they might 
be nervous at being examined by a stranger? A.—I do not remember. 

Q.—Did you examine them? A.—At first I did, until you commenced. 

Q.—Did you not commence with Hebrew reading? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And I then told you it was not their knowledge of Hebrew I desired to test, but 
of Judaism, did I not? A.—I believe you said something about religious instruction. 

Q.—Now, sir, you stated that you examined them in the essence of Judiasm : do you 
remember any of the questions? A.—I do not now remember what I asked them. 

Q.—Do you remember asking: ‘‘ What did God create on the first day”? A.—Yes. 

Q,—Do you remember the answer? A.—Certainly ; they answered: “ Light.” 

Q.—Exactly, and what did you then tell them? A.—I don’t remember that I said 
anything. 

Q.—Don’t you remember that you said: “ Yes, God created light on the first day, in 
order that he might be able to see how to create all the other things! A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Who asked most of the questions? A.—You did. 

Q.—Are you sure I did? A—Yes, I am sure. 
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Q.—Did I not suggest to you some questions to ask? A.—Yes, and I told you that 
you had better examine them in what you desired. 

Q.—Do you mean to say to this Board, Mr. Cohen, that the examination was a satis- 
factory one? A.—-I considered it so. 

Q.—Were the commandments known? A.—Those that you asked were answered, 
except the fourth, in which they missed a verse. 

Q.—You stated that one boy was too ready and too prompt to please me, and was 
therefore set aside, Was that not one of the College boys? A.—I think so. 

Q.—Now, sir, did I not say plainly that I would prefer the two College boys not to 
answer questions, as 1 took it for granted that they were able ? A.—Yes, I believe you did. 


Q.—When all the class missed the Fourth Commandment, did I not then call on the 
College boys, and they also could not say it? A.—I don’t remember if they were asked. 

Q.—How long have you been in the habit of reading the Bible, instead of saying a 
night prayer? A.—For a very long while. 

Q.—Did you not commence only after the appearance of the letters in the Fewish 
Messenger? A.—I do not remember when those letters appeared. 

Q.—Was not this reading of the bible instituted merely a few weeks ago? A.—The 
Bible has been read for some time. 

Q.—When I left the Asylum, after the examination, what did I say to you? A.— 
That there was room for improvement. 

().—Did I not say plainly that I was mof satisfied with the examination? A.—You 
may have said so; I don’t remember. 

().—You stated that Mr. David Levy has a grudge against you, because, among other 
causes, Mrs. Cohen gave a scolding to Miss Mary Bernstein, to whom Mr. Levy is engaged 
to be married. Will you please state to this Committee whether you have ever known 
Miss Bernstein to be in tears because of the ill-treatment she has received in this house? 
A,—I have never heard she has been ill-treated. 

» ().—Has Miss Bernstein never felt aggrieved at your conduct toward her? A.—Not 
that 1 know of. 

().—-Has Mrs. Cohen never called that young lady a liar in the presence of the chil- 
dren? A.—No, sir. 

().--Have you on any occasion behaved unkindly or improperly to that young lady ? 
A.—No, sir. 

().—Have you ever made insulting proposals to her, sir? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Do you remember, on one occasion, having alittle boy on your lap, with his arms 
round your neck? A.—I don’t remember any particular occasion, but that may have hap= 
pened. 

Q.—Well, sir, we will say, if you please, that it did happen. Now, do you remember 
Miss Bernstein’s passing at that time, and your saying to her: ‘“ Mary, my dear, look how 
this little child loves me, why don’t you come and do what he is doing”? A.—No, sir, I 
don’t remember anything of the sort. 

Q.—I suppose not, sir. Mr. Cohen, how long have you been in this country ? 

The Chair—Mr. Lewin, what is the object of this question ? 

Mr. Lewin—Mr. Chairman, at our previous sessions, when I put on the stand two 
teachers, who had been recognized and accepted as such, it was thought proper, by mem- 
bers of this Board, to test their qualifications to be teachers. In like manner I claim 
right of testing this man’s qualifications for the position he holds. 

The Chair—Go on, sir. 

Q.—How long have you been in this country? A.—Twenty-six years. 


Voi. V.—9*. 
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Q.—Are you a graduate of any College or University either here or in Europe? A. 
—No, I am not. 

Q.—Well, you have attended some College, I suppose ? A.—I attended public school 
in Europe. 

Q.--But you are not a graduate of any institution? A.—I am not. 

Q.—How long have you been Superintendent of the Asylum? A—Two and a-half 
years. 

Q.—Where were you before you came to the Asylum? A.—lIn Cleveland, Ohio. 

Q.—What were you doing in Cleveland? A.—I was teacher in the Cleveland Orphan 
Asylum, and also reader in a congregation. 

Q.—What did you do before you became a teacher and reader? A.—I was in 
business. 

Q.—What business were you in? A.—Clothing. 

Q.—You were in the clothing business. Now, sir, be good enough to tell this Board 
how often you failed in the clothing business ? 

Several Members of the Committee—I object to that question. 

Mr. Lewin—I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the question is a proper one, and should 
be allowed. The witness has positively contradicted many points of my evidence, and you 
and your Board, as the jury in this case, will have to decide on the credibility of that man 
and myself. I claim, therefore, that it is my duty, in conducting my own case, to show 
you what his antecedents were, and how far 

The Chair—Mr. Lewin, we have allowed you every license, but the question is a 
very improper one, and I so rule it. 

(The cross-examination here ceased, and the re-direct examination commenced as to 
the charges appertaining to the diet.) 


RE-DIRECT. 


I remember the fare at the Cleveland Orphan Asylum—It was not as good, nor as 
rich, nor as nicely prepared, as our fare—I have visited the Catholic and other asylums in 
this city—The fare there is not near as good as in this asylum—The boys in the Industrial 
School are wild and reckless—I have been especially careful not to permit the boys to 
come into the house—The boys try and come over nevertheless—I will not say they are 
told by any one to do so—The President and the Board of Governors ordered me not to 
let the boys from the Industrial School come over—They do manage to get in—They 
creep through the windows and the key-holes—The bill of fare has been in the pantry 
ever since I have been here—I do not know if it was there before—No change has been 
made in the diet—Great care has been taken not to change anything since the publication 
of the article—The meat is not prepared one day like another—The meat has always been 
prepared as it is now—It is prepared in the way it is at the request of Mr. Schnabel be- 
cause the boys were used to it—Some apprentices have complained about insects—l 
have not been shown any in the victuals—I have never discovered any—I have found 
that orphan children are more fastidious about their food than children of rich people—I 
drink no coffee—Mr. Schnabel does not get the same as the apprentices—He gets what is 
prepared for the private table—We use only one kind of tea, a mixture of green and black 
—I am a middling judge of tea—I can tell tea when I see it—I know tea from leaves— 
The children never get sick after the meals—The meat is not exactly chuck-ribs—lIt is 
between cross-ribs and chucks—The meat is examined by me asoften as possible—We get 
fresh meat every day—It is particularly 4oskey—The meat that is given to the apprentices 
is not put in the soup—There is poultry on festivals—There is enough to satisfy all—For 
tea the bill of fare for every evening is tea, cheese, cold meat—There is a change nearly 
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every evening—They have apples—Never .less than two, when the apples are large, and 
sometimes they have three or more—The boys have often apples sent to them between 
meals. 


RE-CROSS, 


Q.—Were you aware that complaints about the food have existed for a long while? 
A.—I have heard that there was somé dissatisfaction lately, but there was no just cause 
for it. 

Q.—Do you know whether parties outside of the institution have ever complained 
about the food which is given to the mechanics? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Would you be very much surprised to learn that letters are in existence from 
parties outside the Asylum, written to other parties and begging them to see that the 
children get better food? A.—Lhave not heard of any such letters. 

Q.—Have you ever had rotten vegetables and fruit sent to you among the things 
purchased? A.—There may have been in a lot of potatoes, or in a barrel of apples some 
defective ones. 

Q.—Have you ever heard that people outside the Asylum have made remarks about 
the imperfect state of the provisions? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you ever sent boys into the store-room to pick out the rotten articles? A. 
—Yes, when I thought it necessary. 

The Chair.—Like a good housekeeper. 

Q.—Will you positively assert that the food which is now given to the apprentices is 
not better than it was before the publication of the article? A.—There has been no 
change made. 

Q.—Was not the meat furnished to the mechanics’ table prior to the publication of 
the article, the ordinary soup meat which had been first used for the soup and then cooked 


up again? A.—The meat given the mechanics was never cooked in the soup. 
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NEw York, Sept., 28. 1874. 

Rev. R. D'C. LEwIn: 

Dear Sir: Having read your article in the NEw ERA, entitled “Serious charges 
against the Hebrew Orphan Asylum,” and a denial of the same by the Trustees of that 
institution in the New York 7imes of the 25th inst., I deem it an act of justice to express 
my approbation of the course you have taken in giving publicity to some of the abuses 
that have existed for nearly two years to my personal knowledge. 

From the time I entered the Industrial School as instructor in Press work to the 
termination of my engagement as foreman, which covered a period of nearly two years, I 
was both grieved and annoyed to see so much dissatisfaction among the boys with regard 
to their food, and I attribute much of the disobedience and bad feeling that existed among 
them to the same cause, and on two occasions they came from the dining-room in a body 
and refused to work, giving as a reason that they had nothing toeat. I am also cogni- 
zant of the fact that the Superintendent was obliged to leave the Industrial School table 
and dine elsewhere. In fact, scarcely a day passed without dissatisfaction on the part of 
the boys about their food. 

Hoping your article will have a tendency to correct this evil, and others I could men- 
tion, 

I remain, truly yours, &c., 
M. N. CORMACK. 
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1452 THIRD AVENUE, 
NEw York, September 30, 1874. 
R. D’C. Lewin, Esq. Editor of the NEw ERA: 


Dear Sir: I sincerely hope that your article in the NEw ERA, on the Industrial 
School, may be the means of effecting a much needed reform. I have no reference to 
what you have said about matters of faith or prayers in the Asylum, but to the bold and 
humanitarian truths you have uttered in reference to the food of the boys ; and I fully 
believe that your efforts in their behalf will create rejoicing, if not in their hearts, in their 
stomachs. I can assure you that a greater part of the unpleasantnesses during my more than 
two years foremanship in the printing office of the Industrial School arose solely in con- 
sequence of avowed empty stomachs. Notwithstanding my frequent appeals to the 
Superintendent, Mr. Schnabel, to make an effort to have better food for our workers, as 
they had often declared themselves “too weak and too hungry to work,” his only reply 
was, that he had complained to the “ powers that be,” but without effect. I am glad to 
learn that your appeal to those “ powers” is likely not to prove in vain, and hope that my 
late Industrial pupils may soon have cause to rejoice in the new era inaugurated for them 
by the NEw ERA. 

Yours, for Humanity, 


H. C. REYNOLDS. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL OF THE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
NEw York, October 1, 1874. 
Rev. R. D’'C. Lewin: Editor New Era: 


REv. SIn—Feeling deeply grateful for the kind exertions you are making to benefit 
our condition, we beg to tender you our sincere thanks, and to assure you that we are all 
determined to testify to the entire truth of your statements made in the October issue of 
the NEw ERA, so far as they relate to the Industrial School. 


SIGNED BY ALL THE PUPILS OF THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


“a 


‘ NEw York, Oct. 16, 1874. 
Rev. R. D’C. Lewin: 


DEAR Sir: Having been an inmate of the Orphan Asylum for about seven years 
and having recently left it, I think it my duty to you, as also tomy former companions, to 
assert that all you have stated in the NEw ERA, about the religious training and the food, 
is strictly true. During the last two years that I was in the Industrial School I can 
truthfully say that we had very few decent meals. Many was the time I, as well as several 
of the boys, went from the table hungry, having hardly tasted any of the food, and were 
compelled to use our pocket-money to get something to eat. I hope your article will 
produce a change for the better, and if this letter can help the good work you are doing, 
you have my full permission to use it as you think best. 


I am, yours very respectfully, 
EMANUEL BLOCH. 





